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A DAY IN VISITING SCHOOLS. 
BY M. ELIZABETH SIMMONS, BELOIT. 


While spending a few weeks in one of our large cities some two 
years since, | received an invitation to visit the school in one. of the 
suburban villages which fringed its border. Knowing that the resi- 
dents were among the most active and intelligent business men of the 
city, and that they considered the best school possible one of their 
surest. investments, it was with unusual interest that I took an early 
train from the city to see the result of their pet enterprise. 

Arriving a little before the opening hour, I prepared myself to make 
the most of the day. The number of children in the community not 
being large, the school was divided into two main divisions, the teacher 
in the lower grade having an assistant. A modified Kindergarten was 
also attached to the school, the children coming only in the morn- 
ing and being under the direct charge of the assistant in the lower di- 
vision. The plan of the building did not admit of the best arrange- 
ments for this work, but as aids they had procured a plain board table 
about ten fect long, and two and a half feet wide, having a divide three 
inches high, running lengthwise through the middle, the height such 
that the little ones could easily reach and place objects upon it. Ar- 
ranged on the table were a variety of blocks, cubes and triangular 
prisms an inch each way, longer prisms of various kinds, several sets of 
Crandall’s building blocks, color blocks and cards, and many other 
things. For this and the higher work they had two series of manuals 
with patterns for block work, matting, drawing and other exercises. 
An extensive collection of pictures of animals, sets of geometrical 
forms, specimens of minerals, globes, maps and other appliances com- 
pleted the store of apparatus. 

As the children came into the school room their elastic steps, natural 
and easy movements, and beaming faces, told us that to them the 
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school room was not a place of mechanical restraint. They quietly 
seated themselves, the troublesome hands lying at rest in the lap. 
The whole scene spoke of preparation for the graces of social life rather 
than for the formalities of military etiquette. 

The singing of “The Sweet Story of Old,” and the repetition of 
“ The Lord’s Prayer,” was followed by a moral lesson on “ The Duty of 
Attending to One’s Business.” A picture was presented in which the 
children discovered and mentioned a boy with a slouched hat, the front 
turned round to one side. His uncombed hair came down over his 
eyes. His coat was but half buttoned up, one side coming down longer 
than the other and the collar turned in. ‘There were also a large tree, 
a trough through which water was running, and a bucket standing 
under the trough with the water pouring over its sides. The boy stood 
with hands in his pockets locking vacantly the other way. This 
gleaned from the picture, the story was told by the teacher. The les- 
son of his carelessness and inattention was drawn and the duty of 
avoiding his fault impressed. Application to their own duties followed. 
Including this lesson the opening exercises occupied about twenty-five 
minutes, but the teacher told me she gave such lessons not oftener than 
once a week. 

In taking the slates from the desks and placing them ready for work 


hardly a sound was audible. The class in the Second Reader had a , 


new lesson. The children first selected words that looked hard. If 
the word could not be pronounced at sight, the child himself attempted 
to separate it into syllables, the teacher writing it upon the board as it 
was properly divided. Different children and finally the class simul- 
taneously pronounced and spelled the word both by letter and sound, 
also giving the name of each sound. The meaning of the word was 
then considered and the children framed new sentences containing it. 
In one case the cocoanut tree was mentioned and the class examined a 
picture of it in the dictionary. A short discussion of the habits and 
uses of the tree followed. The children then pronounced all the words 
of the lesson beginning with the last and going back to the first, each 
giving one word at a reading. At the close of the recitation the 
teacher assigned certain paragraphs of which during the next hour the 
children wrote the phonic spelling upon their slates. At the hour for 
examining and correcting the slate-work she pronounced each word, 
gave the sounds (pronouncing the syllables) and then the name of 
each sound, the children marking the words which were wrong, she 
herself afterwards examining both work and corrections. 

In the Third Reader the preparation of the lesson, similar to the plan just 
given, had been made the day before. To secure proper emphasis in 
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the sentence, ‘* These mountains are just in our way, and how are we to 
cross them?” the teacher asked, “of what is the author speaking? 
Where does he say these mountains are? What does the author want 
to know?” So in securing all the exceilences of expression the thought 
was made the basis. Nor was the teacher content until a proper read- 
ing was secured. She maintained that the primary school is the place 
to teach correct modes and habits of reading and that children could 
render pieces within their comprehension as well as older persons, the 
only limit to this assertion lying in the direction of vocal power, but 
the flexibility of children’s voices made this almost perfect in the pieces 
they could understand. 

A lesson with the little ones followed, in which Grant took off his 
shoe, and the class found and named all of the parts and then gave the. 
use of each. 

A map of the room to scale, had just been completed, the childrem 
making all of the measurements and directing the drawing. The 
second class had an exercise upon it, reviewing what they had learned 
respecting representation by a map, the points of compass, etc. Teach- 
er and pupils indicated journeys, even to the jumping from the south- 
west window (the room was on the second floor) and coming round to: 
the east door to Bessie’s seat. 

In numbers, instead of iearning the tables from printed forms, the’ 
children used objects and made their own tables. The work on the 
slates was very neat. A great many concrete questions were asked, but 
only simple forms of solution were required. The number and varie- 
ty of expedients used, not only maintained the interest of the classes, 
but secured unusual thoroughness. 

One of the classes had a lesson on the Right Whale. Pictures and 
a piece of the fringed layer of whalebone were brought into the class. 
The habits of the animal were consisdered and statements of these writ- 
ten upon the board. In case of any peculiar structure or use of parts 
adapting the animal to its habits, as of taking its food, illustration was 
fully used. 

The most advanced class were having lessons on minerals. They 
were able to recognize the principal kinds of rocks and had learned their 
chief characteristics. The boys’ pockets were perfect museums and at 
recess you could see the children searching for stones, bringing them to 
the teacher for confirmation of their classification or the new ones for 
future lessons. Beautiful specimens of each kind, as it was discussed, 
were brought from the home cabinets. One little girl showed me a 
hook in which she had neatly written the substance of the lessons for 
the year. 
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Besides the 


I must not omit that much abused subject, ‘ Spelling.’ 
spelling of all of the new words in their various lessons, there were 
special spelling classes. At that time the principle by which the words 
were associated was the phonic principle. The lesson for the day was 
upon the seund of ch like %. The plan pursued was— 

1. To awaken in the minds of the children a clear idea of the mean. 
ing of che word. If the word were a noun, as chrysalis, chameleon, 
troches, or chlorine, if convenient, the object to be named was pre- 
sented and named by the children, if possible, otherwise by the teacher. 
If the object itself could not be brought before the class, a picture was 
used or such description or statement of its uses given as would lead 
to its meaning. If an adjective, as “ chalybeate,”’ a description of its 
application was given thus, “ What kind of waters are those tasting of 
iron said to be?” Jf a verb, as “ characterized,” the action or state 
might be supposed in other words calling for the equivalent thus, “ In- 
stead of saying, Mary’s manner is marked by gentleness, what word 
may we use to mean tle same as marked?” The children or teacher 
reply, ‘‘ characterized.” Modifications of all these plans must be made 
as occasion requires. 

2. If it can be done without much guessing, the children spell the 
vord orthographically, and the teacher writes it upon the board. Oth- 
erwise, the teacher at ence writes it on the board, and the child reads. 

3. The child spells the word phonically. 

4. The child names the sounds, the teacher writing the word phoni- 
cally as the sounds are named. 

5. Individual and simultaneous drill upon the orthographic spelling, 
the phonic spelling, and the naming of the sounds. 

6. The children frame sentences containing the word. 

After two or three words were obtained, the children learned by com- 
perison that they contained the sound of k represented by ch, and the 
heading “ch like k” was written above the list of words. The chil- 
dren were then requested to give other words containing that sound, 
and the more difficult ones were treated as those for which the teacher 
had called. As occasion required, the teacher suggested for more new 
words. A suflicient number having been obtained, a final drill upon 
them was taken. Afterwards the children copied and studied the words, 
the teacher requiring the children to add five words to the list. If the 
lesson was particularly difficult, it was reviewed the next day and a few 
new words added. Otherwise all the lessons of the week were reviewed 
on Friday. 

Time wiil not allow me to speak of the gymnastics, singing, exercise 
songs, and other expedients used to refresh the children at the close of 
nearly every recitation, except to notice an imitative exercise in which 
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the children successively produced a calm, a zephyr, a breeze, a gale, 
and the patter of raindrops. 

The exccllences of the recitation in etymology, the map-drawing, and 
the graphic and logical work in geography which were witnessed in 
the higher grade must share a like fate. I must not, however, forget 
the mats with basket-work patterns which the children in the Kinder- 
garten were making. 

The day was done. But as the shades of evening bore me from the 
lovely spot, all things seemed to reflect visions of a glorious future for 
our public schools. 


- -——— Sp ———_-- 
SPRING IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
BY MISS F. B. M'INTYRE, GENEVA. 


Teacher, take it then. Open the windows of your soul, until it is 
filled with all the singing, springing, blossoming influences of the 
season—then you will carry it there. 

Your pupils will be taught to open their eyes and rejoice in the 
beauty all around; to sing with the robins in praise of the glorious 
Giver, and aspirations will spring up in every young heart, longing for 
a better and purer life, will come up as freely and naturally as springs 
the gress in the outer world. Now with plenty of love, pains-taking, 
and (dare I say it?) tact, the school-room may be made a place—not 
irksome and prison-like in contrast with the world outside, but it will 
really seem to them fully in harmony with all. 

The wise teacher always aims to produce this effect; some believe that 
this good result cannot be obtained without a loosening of the reins of 
discipline. They argue, “this is no time for close study ;” “ it is con- 
trary to nature to hold pupils strictly to the line of duty now when we 
all eel impatient of restraint ;” ‘the school is smaller; the rebels and 
conspirators have devoted themselves to the peaceful pursuits of agri- 
culture, hence, if we do not enforce the law—‘ no communication ’— 
we shall not have much, and if pupils do not make perfect recitations 
now we ought to mark them ‘ well up,’ for it is so much harder to study 
now,” etc. We protest. This may seem generous, but itis not; neither 
is it wise, or successful in making the schoo!-room pleasant and attractive. 

It is well to make the studies of a lighter nature, and the lessons as- 
signed may be shorter, but none the less thoroughly prepared. Rests, 
general exercises may be given oftener, but certainly no ignoring any 
rule needful for good order and the best interests of the school merely 
because the weather is enervating. 


> 


The teacher himself must strive against it, and we believe pupils may 
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be induced to feel a positive pride in their power over themselves, in this 
respect. The feeling— I wi// accomplish my work in spite of circum- 
stances,” brings them the joy of victory; and I would here say to any 
hard-working and hard-thinking teacher, be very slow to let down your 
standard—having once held it high—thinking ’twill be an easy matter 
to bring it back again. 


——~>-»—____ 


THE SELF-REPORTING SYSTEM. 
BY A. E., MADISON, WIS., IN NATIONAL NORMAL. 


Has the teacher, who has so far mastered his own passions and those 
of his pupils that he can successfully use the system, really arrived at 
the uppermost round of the ladder of school government? Is there 
not another step, still higher, which he ought to take, if he would ac- 
complish ths greatest possible good in the school-room? 

Some years ago, I resembled your Mr. Experience very much, in cry- 
ing down a system which I then considered a sort of hypocrite factory. 
Experience, and a desire to do better, has caused me to see the error of 
my ways, and for several years I have used the system with, I think, 
good success. However, I did not make use of it until I had educated 
the pupils up to a standard which I considered necessary to be attained. 
For early three years the system was in vogue in my present school. 

But, last fall, upon beginning a new year, the idea struck me that I 
could do away with all reporting; and, since then, with an enrollment 
of over fifty, only one instance has occurred where I found it necessary 
to correct, and this was done after school. 1! may be wrong; but my 
school is certainly quict, well-behaved, and I save the time I used to 
spend in hearing reports. I do not watch in the least. The inward 
monitor of every pupil does the work. 


———_~+4- 


AN AFFECTIONATE MANNER in teachers is a strong controlling power 
with children. The affectionace teacher has a warm spot in the heart of 
each of his or her pupils, and they will net often be tardy if they can 
help it. Parents commit to our care children whom they love with an 
intensity which none can feel but a parent. And when from their 
hearts and homes they send out their dear ones and commit to us their 
jewels for polishing, let us be faithful to the trust confided in us. Many 
a mother in the morning prepares her dear ones for school, follows them 
to the door, and with a mother’s holy kiss tells them to be good chil- 
dren and obedient to their teachers. 


Br careEFut to keep what you really do know separate from what 
you don’t know. 
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THE MOCKING BIRD. 


BY C. L. MORGAN, SYLVESTER. 


What is the tale the mocking bird is telling 
On yonder tree this golden morn in May ? 

With gleesome notes his little throat is swelling ;— 
Come listen to his wild and joyous lay. 


“The world is sweet! is sweet!” he gaily singeth ; 
“A world for birds all glorious and complete ; 

“ And each new morn new hope and rapture bringeth ; 
“Praise ! praise the Lord! the world is sweet! is sweet!” 


Fond bird, but yesterday my heart with gladness 
Overflowed like thine, to welcome in the May ; 

But now her presence brings me naught but sadness, 
For ah! the bloom of life hath passed away. 


Unmindful of the storm before thee 
Thou gaily singest within thy green retreat, 
Dreaming the sky will still be azure o’er thee ; 
Alas! I too once sang—*“ The world is sweet 
May, 1872. 


! ” 
<enhincbllliliiaaietbvalye 
OBJECTS OF INSTITUTES. 


BY E. L. WELLS, IN ILLINOIS TEACHER. 


Farmers, physicians, clergymen, merchants, manufacturers, laborers, 


bank, railroad, insurance and whisky men have their associations to 


promote the interests of their professions and business. If conventions 
are necessary for such people in order that they may be more success- 
ful in business, surely teachers need to meet in convention that they 
may discuss the best ways to reach success in their profession. 

The object of an institute is not so much to educate the members in 
knowiedge of books as it is to train teachers how to teach. This train- 
ing should be partly by theory, but chiefly by practice. As far as prac- 
ticable, pupils of all grades should form classes at institutes, an 
through them the best methods of instruction should be shown. It is 
impossible for teachers in classes at institute to imitate children to 
illustrate primary and intermediate teaching. 

It has been said by others, “The institute is a direct advantage to 
teachers in all that pertains to correct teaching. It furnishes the op- 
portunity of readily introducing into the profession such improvements 
as are made in the practice of teaching. They are necessary schools 
not only for training teachers, but also for supplying the deficiencies of 
early and erroneous education. A doubt of years upon some princi- 
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ple in science, some problem in mathematics, some point in grammar, 
or some question in government, may be removed from the mind of the 
inquiring teacher. At the institute uniformity of methods in teaching 
is gradually approximated, and the disadvantages resulting from fre- 
quent changes of teachers are in the same proportion lessened.” 

It saves the time of visiting many schools to learn the methods of 
instruction used by the members and instructor present. It not only 
affords the young teacher indispensable means for improvement from 
the experience of the able teachers in attendance, but the o/d school- 
keeper, who prides himself on the number of terms he has taught, and 
and who still says, “ Fust class in jografy come up,” if he can be in- 
duced to attend, will find some hints to make him think the world is 
still jogging on. 

Teachers are inclined to teach as they were taught. If they learned 
by the A-B-C method, they are inclined to teach by the A-B-C 
method; if they were given four lessons io read at one recitation, they 
are inclined to give four lessons for one reading-exercise. 

The best teacher of ten years ago is not the best teacher of to-day, 
unless he has improved with the times. 

The teacher is unavoidably on a tread-mill. If he stops in his at- 
tempts to improve, he goes to the bottom; if he but improves as fast 
as the mill turns, he only keeps his relative position in the profession; 
but let him take long and rapid strides in his improvement and suc- 
cess, and he reaches the height of his ambition and of professional 
work. 

The institute is a great leveler. Some teachers, high in their own 
estimation, soon find there an easy down grade to insignificance, while 
some, unpretending, but worthy and well qualified, soon win the 
esteem of all who know them. 

‘** From long dealing with children, teachers some times are found to 
have more than their due share of egotism, conceit, and narrow-mind- 
edness.” It is a good thing for such teachers to meet frequently with 
others who are their superiors. They cannot help rubbing off some- 
thing that will do them good. 

It is not always the pup that yelps the loudest that finds himself the 
largest dog upon getting his eyes open, nor is it the hen that cackles 
the loudest that has always laid the largest egg, nor is it always the 
man who undertakes to put himself the most prominently forward as 
an educator that is the one that has the most sterling merit. 

Revivals in education are as necessary as in some other matters. 
Institutes not only arouse an enthusiasm and professional spirit among 
teachers, but also an educational interest among the citizens of the com- 
munities where they are held. 
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“They awaken the people to the importance of educational matters, 
and are thus of service to the teacher in arousing and keeping up an 
active public opinion in favor of his calling. All citizens who attend 
good institutes will be firmer friends of education, and a mutual con- 
fidence and good understanding are established between the people 
and school officers and teachers. The new life of the teachers is also 
communicated to their respective schools and neighborhoods.” 


--- -- > +--+ -+-—- 
THE BEAUTIES CF BLUNDERING. 
BY J. MAMONY, IN THE CHICAGO SCIOOLMASTER. 


Anybody who thinks from the title of this article that we are about 
engaging in a patriotic work by defending Irish bulls, is mistaken. For 
that matter, Irish bulls do not need any defense. The construction of a 
bull that will create a good roar is an intellectual feat of no inconsider- 
able magnitude, and, for our own part, we are as proud of our bulls as 
we are of our linen and our fish-hooks. If the American people only 
knew the number of hours ‘heir hired girls and -coachmen of Irish im- 
portation lay awake at night to prepare the stultifications that create so 
much merriment, they would give Pat and Bridget credit for an indus- 
try not usually considered as belonging to the race. 

No, we are thinking of considering the blundering answers of school- 
children in recitations and examinations, in a light more favorable thar 
that in which they are generally reviewed. We are inclined to be en- 
vious upon reading the replies of those Utopian children in their exer- 
cises in language, as reported in the Schoolmaster from time to time, 
and were disposed to wonder why, in the name of St. Dennis of France, 
children do not answer us in the same correct, elegant and satisfactory 
manner! 

In connection with tenth grade oral instruction, we ask a child where 
his bread and butter goes when it is swallowed, and he answers with 
the gravity of a professor: 

“Into my lungs!” 

** Draw in your breath,” we say. He does so. 

‘Into what does your breath go?” 

“Into my stomach !” 

** What is moving all around through your body 

“ Bones!” 

“ What is on your bones?” 

“ My clothes!” 

“ What holds your body up?” 

“ My legs!” 


9 > 
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“ No, no; what makes your body strong?” 

“ My skin! ” 

This without any intention of punning on the word strong. 

Failing in physiology, we turn to zoology. 

‘*¢ Name a domestic animal.” 

“‘ Man,” cries the child confidently, without ever thinking of the hus- 
bands of strong-minded women. 

“ Very well,” we say; “ now name an animal that lives with man.” 

“* A woman!” 

After an exercise of ingenuity sufficient to bring on an attack of brain 
fever, we get around the woman and reach a more interesting subject 
—the horse. ' 

“How can a horse move?” we ask, expecting to hear of walking, 
trotting, pacing, swimming, galloping, racking and cantering. The an- 
swer is as true as beautiful, and as beautiful as true: 

* On his legs! ” 

‘“‘ Where do the little chickens come from?” 

“ From the big ones! ” 

‘‘ And where do the big ones come from?” 

“From the litile ones!” and the subject of incubation is brought to 
an awkward conclusion. * * 

An exercise in school without a blunder is open to suspicions; it is 
unnatural; it is humbug. The story of the boy who believed in Louis 
Napoleon because the boy who believed in the Catholic Church was 
absent, is old, so we shall not tell it. But in a class for the study of 
German, we remember an incident very much to the point. The names 
were arranged alphabetically and their owners called upon to recite in- 
variably in order. To construe one’s owa sentence in each exercise be- 
came an easy task, and the unsuspecting professor was lavish in his 
commendations. At length, a student was absent irom the class, the 
absence was overlooked by the others, the wheels of the recitation had 
slipped a cog, and the jar of the machine was tremendous. ‘So, so,” 
cried the professor, placing his forefinger along his nose, “ young shin- 
tlemen, I schmells a rat!” * * 

The mistakes of pupils do not prove inefficiency in the teacher. Bet- 
ter try, and get terms misplaced than not try at all. Could we put mind 
into a lathe, then we might turn out jobs of work of unfailing unifor- 
mity. But mind is unreliable—immature minds, very unreliable. And 
why, of all professions, should absolute perfection be demanded in the 
work of a teacher. 

We teach primary children more than Socrates knew, and our gram- 
mar pupils forget more than Plato ever learned; yet, if the little ones 
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fail in a point, of international law, or political economy, or the philoso- 
phy of history, all the little curs of the press, and the big growlers of 
the pulpit, are barking at our heels. What has the world done for the 
schoolmaster that he should be called upon to give to the human mind 
what Deity himself refused to impart? To condemn the teacher for un- 
avoidable errors in his pupils, is as unreasonable as it would be to de- 
nounce Christianity for the falsehood and immorality in the world which 
it is the constant aim of Christianity to remove. Religion dces much, 
but it cannot do everything. Teaching does much, but it cannot do 
everything. 

Let correct answers live; let wrong answers turn suicides and kill off 
and correct themselves, and when you are growing irritable over the 
mistakes of some blundering youth, put yourself in his place. 


———_¢-—————_——. 


A MODEL PRIMARY SCHOOL. 
FROM A REPORT OF HON. J. D. PHILBRICK, BOSTON. 


Go with me into a school kept by one of these meritorious teachers. 
Observe the condition of the room—its neatness order, cleanliness; look 
into the happy faces of the pupils, reflecting the intelligence and love 
beaming from the countenance of their teacher. They have evidently 
come from homes of extreme poverty; but notice their tidiness, and es- 
pecially the good condition of their heads and hands; and see their po- 
sition in their seats—neither stiff and restrained, nor careless lounging, 
but easy and natural. The temperature, you will perceive, is what it 
should be; and the atmosphere uncommonly wholesome for a school- 
room—no roasting by stoves or shivering in chilling drafis of air. 
What skill and care and patience, on the part of the teacher, have been 
employed to produce this state of things! Now witness the operations 
going on. The windows are opened more or less, according to the 
weather. The bell is struck, and the pupils are brought to their feet; 
they perform some brisk physical exercises with the hands aud arms, or 
march to music, or take a lively vocal drill according to Professor Mun- 
roe’s instructions. In five minutes the scene changes; the windows are 
closed, half the pupils take their slates with simultaneous movement, 
place them in position, and proceed to print, draw, or write exactly 
what has been indicated and illustrated to them as a copy. The rest 
stand, ranged soldier-like, in a compact line, with book in hand, and 
take their reading-lesson. No one is listless or inattentive. Sometimes 
they read in turn, and sometimes they are called promiscuously, or the y 
are permitted to volunteer; or the teacher reads a sentence or two, and 
the whole class read in concert after her; or they are allowed to read a 
paragraph silently. Now a nard word is spelled by sounds; then there 
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is thrown in a little drill on inflection or emphasis. Many judicious 
questions are asked about the meaning of what is readand all useful 
illustrations and explanations are given with such vivacity and clear- 
ness that they are sure to be comprehended by every pupil and remem- 
bered. The time for the lesson quickly glides away, every pupil wish- 
ing it would last longer. A stroke upon the bell brings the whole school 
to position in their seats; the slates are examined and returned to their 
places; a general exercise on the tablets, or an object lesson, follows. If 
the latter, perhaps it is in colors, the teacher having prepared for this 
purpose little square cards worked with bright-hued worsted, or the 
children have brought bits of ribbon or colored paper or water-color 
paints—very likely some one has brought a glass prism to show the 
colors of the rainbow. <A verse or two of poetry on the rainbow is re- 
peated. Now comes the music. A little girl takes the platform, and 
with pointer in hand, conducts the exercise on Mason’s staff. She asks 
about the staff and notes and bats and clefs. They sing the scale by let- 
ters, numbers and syllables; and close with a sweet song. They are next 
exercised in numbers, not in mere rotation of table, but by combination 
with visible objects—the ball-frame and marks on the black-bcard— 
writing figures on the slates being interspersed with orai instruction. 
And thus goes on the whole session. You would gladly remain the 
whole day, such is the order, harmony and cheerfulness of the school. 
You see that the children are both pleased and instructed, that they are 
wisely cared for in all respects. Neither body, mind nor heart is ne- 
glected. The teacher is happy. She is happy because she is success- 
ful, because her heart is in her work. She has the right disposition, and 
this qualification multiplies tonfold all others. 

This is no fancy sketch, nor is it a flattering picture of some single 
school; it is only an imperfect outline of what may be seen daily in not 
afew schools. I say to myself, all honor to the admirable teachers who 
have made them such! 


SalaEEEE aon cue 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


It is very pleasant to go through many of our modern school-rooms 
and notice the care which has been taken to make everything comforta- 
ble and cheerful. The light has been so arranged that the eye is neither 
dazzled by glare or wearied by gioom; ventilation has been secured in 
proper kind and degree, so that headache cannot often be complained 
of there; the desks are adapted in height to the size of the sitter, and 
the chairs have comfortable backs; pictures are on the walls, an attract- 
ive library is accessible, and the polished brass and glass, in the case of 
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apparatus, add to tre general effect. Would that a7/ school-rooms were 
comfortable and cheerful! Yet where they are not, much can be done 
to improve them, and this with but little expense. Even if hard benches 
and inconvenient desks are the furniture of four bare walls, there may 
be something done to make the place seem comfortable and cheerful, if 
actual improvement is impossible. , 

Let us suppose the worst case possible, I mean, now-a-days, and try 
and improve it. 

Ist. Arrange the desks and seats ‘un some way, so that each pupil can 
find support for his back and rest for his feet. It need hardly be sup- 
posed that this is impossible. 

2d. “ Tinker ” the window-frames, so as to be able tolower the upper 
sash a few inches. Get calico curtains, if there are no blinds; they will 
cost about ten cents each. 

3d. Cover all holes andirk-spots in the wall with white paper, neatly 
pasted on; but cover up no Girt which can be washed off. Let the floor 
be clean and the windows clear. 

4th. Tack engravings on the walls, the best you can find; wood-cuts, 
from newspapers, are better than nothing. Inland boys like ships and 
steamers, and sea-scenes generally, while boys who live near the coast 
prefer hunting scenes, and rocks and woods. Maps of the country, the 
state, the county, town, ward and block are desirable. 

5th. On the ceiling, draw neatly—in charcoal, if you can do ro bet- 
ter—the solar system. Make the sun in red chalk; give the planets 
their relative size and orbits; let a bushy, red-tailed comet enliven the 
sketch. On the side wall draw a long, black line, five and a half yards 
long, to represent a rod; divide the line into yards, one of the yards 
into feet, and one of the feet into inches. In various spaces, otherwise 
unoccupied, draw, distinctly, a square yard, a square foot, a cubic foot, 
an equilateral triangle, and other similar outlines. Let the walls be 
covered with instruction and amusement for the eye. At first, these 
figures will attract attention from studies; but mafew days the novelty 
will have worn off, and although they may attract, they will not distract. 

What a change comes over the dreary old room! Whata change 
over the scholars! 

There are many Jittle matters which affect the success of a teacher’s 
daily duties. Is the black-board warped, and cracked, and scratched? 
Take it down, screwa “ cleet” on the back, putty up the crack, and 
paint it black again. There is no expenditure here of anything but a 
little labor, except for the paint, and that may be made trifling if a few 
cents’ worth of lampblack, a little camphene, a flannel rag and ingenu- 
ity are used. Perhaps the chalk is “ scratchy.” Buy some crayons, if 
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you can; if not, make them. Your boys will help you; and, in a few 
hours, at an expense of half a dollar, you can make enough to last for 
a whole term, and the improvement will pay you for your trouble. 
Have a ledge on the bottom of the black-board, to catch the falling 
chalk-dust, and to hold “ the cleaner.” The cleaner may be a stick 
two iuches square and six long, wrapped around with canton flannel.— 
Root’s “ School Amusements.” 


——- << o-p— 


PRIMARY LESSONS IN BOTANY. 


BY J. A. SEWALL, IN THE CHICAGO SCIIOOLMASTER, 


I would introduce the study of botany to a class of pupils in this way: 
Taking a simple plant in my hand—a year-old apple-tree would be a 
good specimen—and presenting it before the class, ask: 

Teacher.—‘* What is this? ” 

Pupils.—“ A stick; a switch; a little tree; a plant.” (I would en- 
deavor to bring out the latter answer, plant.) 

T.—“ What is this?” (pointing to the root.) 

.—‘ Root.” 

T.—“ What is this?” (touching the axis or stem.) 

P.—* Stem.” 

T.— What are these?” (pointing to che leaves.) 

P.—“ Leaves.” 

T.—*‘ What is this plant made up of?” 

P.—* Root, stem and leaves.” 

.— How does the root differ from the stem?” 

P.—* The root grows under ground and the stem above ground.” 

T.—* Do roots sometimes grow above the ground? The roots of the 
corn are above the surface. Have you seen them?” 

T.—* Do stems grow under ground sometimes?” Here speak of 
plants that grow under ground, such as the potato, etc. 

T.— Do you see any joints on this root? Are there any leaves on 
the root?” Here call attention to the place of the leaves. Strip off 
some of the leaves and then show the place on the stem where the 
leaves grew, and compare the stem thus stripped of leaves, with the 
root, and show that the stem grows by a regular succession of joints, 
while the root has no joints, no leaves, and no place for leaves. 

The characteristics of leaves, as differing from root and stem, are 
easily made. 

The plant is a type of the vegetable world, and the plant consists of 
root, stem and leaves. The root, the stem, the leaf, may each assume 
a great variety of forms. 
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To illustrate: Take a leaf froma book. Let the pupils see you tear 
or cut it from the book. 

T.—* What is this?” 

P.—* A leaf.” 

T.—“ What is this?” rolling the paper in the form of a cylinder or 
cone. 

P.—* A leaf.” 

Then let the teacher tear or cut the upper margin of the leaf into 
lobes, and then roll together. Then roll the paper into a solid cylinder, 
then dip it into ink, or some coloring matter; tack of its being colored, 
red or blue or yellow, if you do not actually color it—continually ask- 
ing, as you make a change in the form or color, “ what is this now? ” 
Thus develop the fact that the leaf may assnme a great variety of forms 
and color; but it is a leaf, nevertheless. On the stem you may find a 
bud; present this to the class and ask: 

T.— What is this?” 

P.—* A bud.” 

Let the pupil examine it; ask him to pull it to pieces, and so direct 
him that he may discover that ihe bud is a coilection of leaves on a 
short stem; that a bud is stem and leaves. Take a picce of elastic cord 
and some bits of paper in the form of leaves; make a hole in each of 
the pieces of paper, and then string them on the cord, quite close to- 
gether; secure each piece to its place on the cord with a bit of sealing 
wax or some mucilage,—this may represent a bud. Now, take hold of 
the ends of the cord and stretch it; the leaves will be separated more 
widely from each other, and we shall have a branch or developed bud. 

Teach that the bud develops into a branch by elongation of the stem 
and enlargement of the leaves, and not by an increase in the number of 
leaves. 

Some buds do not develop into ordinary brarches, but into flowers. 
Show that a flower is a collection ef developed leaves upon a short stem 
or axis. Call attention to the fact, before stated, that the peculiarly 
shaped and colored parts of the flower (sepals, petals, stamens and pis- 
tils) are only leaves. Then call attention to the place of the bud. Let 
the pupil discover that the bud is always between the leaf, or the leaf 
scar, and the stem. 

actages hibit ee eeicl 

How Suart Tarpiness BE Preventep?—* Train up achild in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it,” ex- 
presses not only a command but a promised reward. 

The first word of this old but trite proverb is the one coming to us 
perhaps most forcibly. In the training of immortal minds, nay, immor- 
tal souls, there is a fearful responsibility resting upon teachers. The 
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grand secret of success among men in any business whatever, may, al- 
most without an exception, be traced directly to attention, regularity 
and punctuality; and their failures and disasters as often be traced to 
an opposite cause. It is of the utmost importance that all get the right 
impulse in early life in our infant and primary schools, for, “ just asthe 
twig is bent the tree is inclined.” 

From the first day of their entrance into school we must strive to im- 
press upon their little minds the importance of promptness in every du- 
iy. The entrance of a single tardy pupil disturbs the economy of an 
entire school,and when one or more pupils are habitually late, the 
whole school is interrupted in its exercises; every pupil feels it, and 
thus far becomes demoralized, disheartened, discouraged, and thus the 
way is paved for a futuse course of idleness and crime. 

The poor teacher is often blamed for the want of success in his 
school, when in fact if an angel had taught the same school no better 
success could have resulted. Nothing is farther from the truth than to 
suppose a scholar can keep pace with his classes when he is habitually 
late, or irregular in his attendance. If heis Aept there, it is at the ex- 
pense of his entire class. Now is it just that every member of the 
school be made to suffer for the faults of the few? Should one scholar 
be permitted to destroy the real benefits of the school; and to rob, yes, 
directly rob his fellows of their legitimate rights? No more right than 
¢o put his hand into your pocket and take your money. For is it not 
everywhere conceded that time is money—yes, it is often more than 


money. 
+> 


HOW FARIS THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
SUPREME LAW? 
BY L. J. NASH, MANITOWOC. 

“ How can this state, or any other, constitutionally abolish the grand jury sys- 
tem?’—Query Box, 10th question, New Series. 

The constitution of the United States, the laws made in pursuance 
thereof, and all treaties sanctioned by national authority, are supreme 
in the sense that they are so Ligh and so authoritative that they cannot 
be annulled by any power save that which established them, and the 
supreme court. But the operation of these laws is limited by special 
grants of the people; they are restricted to national purposes, and do 
not concern themselves with the immediate control and local govern- 
ment of the people. That is, where these laws have any authority at 
all, they are supreme; where they are not supreme they have no author- 
ity, but the states come in to fulfil the functions not granted to the 
United States, and within the circle ot rights not granted to the gene- 
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ral government the states are as supreme as any power can be. Su- 
premacy in the one case does not annihilate supremacy in the other, 
unless there is an undefinable hborderland of authority giving rise to 
conflicting laws; in such cases the state judges as well as the United 
States judges must give the preference te the United States laws. 

The people give to tke general government civil and criminal juris- 
diction in certain enumerated ca3es; but in criminal cases they gave 
permission to proceed in two ways only—on either a presentment or an 
indictment of a grand jury. But the United States courts have no 
power, either with or without an indictment, to take any cognizance 
whatsoever of cases falling without the limits of their jurisdiction. 
How, then, can this class of cases—such as petty larceny, arson, etc., 
be adjudicated? The constitution answers: ‘The powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the states, are reserved to the states respectively, or to the people.” 
Art. X. of Amendments. This is conclusiv« that the states may and must 
have judicial establishments of their own. If so, must their procedure be 
by presentment or indictment? Som~ of the states, by the abolish- 
ment of grand juries, clearly assume that they are not bound by 
the fifth amendment, which, they say, is applicable to the United 
States courts. This question has arisen so recently that I am unable to 
find any written opinion of eminent jurists in explication of it, though 
such opinions may haye been published. But there are evidences 
drawn from the constitution itself that seem entirely satisfactory. I 
give a few: m 

* No bill of attainder, or ex post facto law shall be passed.” Art. I, 
sec. 9. Now this prohibition is, in its terms, similar to that contained 
in the fifth amendment; and if it was intended to have an universal ap- 
plication, binding the states as well as the United States, why the far- 
ther provision—* No state shall pass any bill of attainder or ex post 
facto law?” Art. J, sec. 10. This latter provision seems to imply 
clearly that prohibitions in the constitution apply to the general gov- 
ernment only, unless the states also are mentioned; but the prohibition 
in regard to criminal prosecutions makes nce mention of binding the 
states. 

Again, the fifth amendment was ratified in 1791, subsequent to the 
adoption of the constitution. Prior to this amendment each state had 
such a judicial system as its people were pleased to adopt. It is not 
at all reasonable to suppose that the states, in ratifying the fi‘th amcnd- 
ment, were desirous of securing the grand jury system in their state 
courts, for that security was already afforded by their respective state 
constitutions. Neither could the fear of being deprived of grand juries 
in their state courts, have been any motive for asking such an unneces- 


2—[Vor. II.—No. 6.] 
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sary pledge, since the constitution gave no authority to the general gov- 
ernment to change the procedure in state courts, nor could any one state 
jeopardize the rights of any other. It is evident, therefore, that before 
the fifth amendment, the people were entirely secure, within their sev- 
eral state jurisdictions, in the enjoyment of such a system of judicature 
as seemed to them most favorable to liberty. Why, then, did they ask 
for that amendment, having already the control of the state courts? 
Evidently they wished the United States courts restricted to such a 
procedure as would leave the fullest security to personal freedom. 
They feared the establishment of a “ Star Chamber,” or a “Court of 
High Commissions,” which in England had shown how readily the 
strongest barriers of law can be broken down in a day by tribunals 
that are the mere creatures of centralized power. 


- +> 
A PLEA FOR THE CHILDREN. 
BY R. G., MT. HOPE. 


Dear Ieliow Teachers: Knowing, as each one of us must, our own 
liability to be “led into temptation,” do we ever think of the same 
liability on the part of those who are committed tc our care? Oh, I 
fear too many of us do not think of it as we ought; and mere thought 
will avail but little. Let our thoughts result in acts, and instead of 
**the good we might have done,” we shall see the good we have done. 
The children committed to cur trust are brought to us with tender, im- 
pressible minds. It is we who may direct thei® minds into the right 
channels, and aid them in forming such correct habits as ia after life 
will prove a rich inheritance to thern. What a responsibility is this; 
and how fearful will be the consequences if we are not true to it. Al 
most every child has approbativeness largely developed, and will do 
almost anything for ¢eacher’s praise. Let us in no instance withhold 
the well-earned praise or the approving smile; but let us beware what 
temptations we lead them into to gain the coveted praise. 

Which one of us would place one of these “little ones” upon the 
edge of a precipice, where bright-hued flowers were blooming, and 
where the attempt to pluck them would cause him to lose his secure 
footing and fall into the yawning gulf below? Yet this is what we are 
doing when we adopt the ‘self-reporting system;” and the fall to 
which we expose them is the fearful one from truth to falsehood, frcm 
innocence to guilt. We adopt this system and give our smiles and 
praise to those who report themselves “ perfect,” while the imperfect 
ones are punished with the teacher’s displeasure (at least), and when 
day after day the truthful ones see the commendations awarded to those 
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whose deportment has been as low in the scale as their own, and whose 
sense of truth and honor is much lower, must it not seem to them that, . 
“ do what you are a mind to, if you only keep the knowledge of it from 
the teacher,” is a motto much surer of winning commendations than 
the ‘‘do what you are a mind to if you only tell the teacher of it ”°— 
referred to in an article in the April number cf the JourNnat; and does 
it not seem toa person of mature mind that this system is very much 
like offering a premium on deceit? I have known the rewards for good 
deportment carried off by those who were hardened enough to report 
“perfect,” whatever might have been their fault, until the truthful 
ones would be dragged down into the same deplorable state, and in 
turn carry off the prizes and praises from others, and so on, until a 
whole school of innocent children had become contaminated by the 
practice. Let us carefully think over these things, fellow teachers, and 
it is my impression and hope, that if we do so, we shall soon see the 
“self-reporting system ” happily ont of date. 


BLISS’ PRACTICAL METROLOGY.’ 


{In our April number we gave an article on Weights and Measures, by Mr. 
Moses B. Bliss, of West Eau Claire, formerly of Pittstown, Maine. Mr. Bliss has 
devised a system of his own, which he entitles, “ An Uniform American Decimal 
System of Weights and Measures—Revised.” The system has been submitted to 
the legislature of Maine, which approved of the same, and recommended its adop- 
tion by Congress. He has also received testimonials in its favor from Governor 
Chamberliv of Maine, Senator Sumner, Prof. Henry of the Smithsonian Institute, 
and various others. We give his explanations of the System, and the several Ta- 
bles.—Eps. JOURNAL. ] 


NOMENCLATURE AND DEFINITION. 


Names of Measures. Their Units. 
Money, or value, - - - Dollar, cent, eagle. 
Linear, cr length, - - - Yard, foot, mile. 
Square, or surface, - - - Square yard, foot, area,* acre. 
Cubic, or volume, - - - Cube, or solid square yard or foot. 
Balance, or weight, —- - - Pound, quarter, hundred. 
Contents, or capacity, —- - Galion, bushel, barrel. 
Circular, or time, - - - Degree, day, year. 
Universal and nautical,  - - Chain, pole, foot. 


Definition —The sud-multiples of the primary standard units are 
produced and expressed by prefixing to them the following words, viz. : 
Deci. (tenth), Centi, (hundredth), Aili, (thousandth). They may also 
have binary divisions, when required for exchange purposes, as half 
(), quarter (1), eighth (4), sixteenth (;';). The multiples of the units 


*The term “ area,” which has not previously been used as a specific designation for superficial 
contents, is here applied as a medium unit of surface. 
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are any whole number of units. All the arithmetical operations in this 
system are by the easy rule of decimal fractions. 
Note.—The words dollar, gallon and degree, are abbreviated by cut- 
ting off the last syllable, thus: dol. or $; gal. or g.; deg. or ° 
I.—MONEY MEASURES OF VALUE. 


The dollar is the unit of measure of money; should weigh, when 
coined, of gold, 3.68 milli-pounds; of silver, 5.59 centi-pounds. The 
standard of gold and silver is 900 parts of pure metal to 100 of alloy, 
in 1,000 parts of coin. 


Sub-Multiples Decimally Expressed. 


10 milli-dollars (mills) make - - - 1 centi-dol. (or cent) .01 ct. 
10 centi-dol. (or cents) make - - 1 deci-dol. (or dime) .1 d. 
10 deci-dols. (or dimes) make - - - 1 dollar (or unit) 1. 8 


The multiples of the unit are any number of dollars. 


Coins of Gold 


‘Thus 5 dollars make - - -  - = Lhalf eagle, = £8 
* 10 dollars make - - - . -  leagle, = 10.8 

“ 20 dollars make - - - 1 double eagle, = 20.8 
1.8 


And i dollar is also a gold coin, - Ve a Cote Ae 

Tie coins of silver are dollar (1.8), half dollar (50c.), quarter dollar 
{25ce.), dime (10c.), half dime (5c.); of copper and zinc, cents and half 
cents; also, three cent pieces. 

The modus operandi of this United States moncy is dollars on the 
left of the period (.) and cents, or .01, on the right. Carry by 10 and 
it is all right. 

II.—LINEAR, OR MEASURE OF LENGTH. 


The yard is the standard and base unit of extension; is a brass rod. 
at the temperature of 62° Fahrenheit, barometer at 30 inches. 


Sub-Multiples of the Yard in Decimals. 


Dec.Val. Sign. 


10 milli-yards (m. y.) make - - - - lcenti-yard. .01 c. y. 
10 centi-yards make - - - - - 1 deci-yard. .1 dy. 
10 deci-yards make - : - - - lyard (unit), 1 y. 
Multiples of the Unit in Whole Numbers. 
22 yds., 66 ft., or 4 rods, make - - 1 Gunther’s chain of 100 links. 
1 5769 yards, or 5,280 feet, make - 1 mile, on land. m. 
2,046.58 yds., or 6,120.74 "tt. .,make - 1 nautical, or sea mile. 


Common Binary Divisions of the Unit. 


Half=.50; quarter=.25; eighth=.125; sixteenth= 0625. Horizontal 
scale, counted both ways from the period: 2,046.58, 1,760, 22 Y.  (.) 
10 d. 10 c, 10 M. 
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These are tolerated in trade or exchange, and for other purposes. 
The Foot is the minor unit of the above measure; is one-third of the 
yard, and is proper to be used in long, surface, or solid measures, like 
the yard. 
1IL—SQUARE, OR MEASURE OF SURFACE. 


The units of this measure are the sgaare yard, the square foot, and 
sqare area, or square acre. 

The sub-multiples are 10x10=100 centi-feet, centi-yrds, or centi- 
areca, make 1 square area, yard or foot. 

1 milli-area, yard or foot=.001 of an area, yard or foot. 


The Multiples of this Measure are 


Isqr. feet make - -  Isqr yrd,or 4840 sqr. yrds.=1 acre. 

48.4 square areas, make - - - : - 1 square acre. 
3097600 square yards, or 649 sqr. acres - - - 1 square mile. 
6 miles sqr., or 36 sqr. miles or sections, - -  - 1 township, 
10 square Gunter’s chains make - - - + 1 square acre. 


The arithmetical operation in the above land measure is by chains 
and hundredths. 


IV.—CUBIC, OR MEASURE OF SOLIDITY. 


The unit of this measure is a cube of any measure, yard or foot. A 
cube is any regular solid body, with six equal square sides, and con- 
taining equal angles. 

One milli-cube is equal to a thousandth part of a cube. 

10x10x10=1000 milli-cubes, make 1 cubic foot or yard. 

The multiples of this measure are 4.20-27 cubic yards, or 128 cubic 
feet, make 1 cord of wood; 27 cubic feet equals 1 cubic yard. Forty 
cubic feet of hewn, or fifty cubic feet of round timber, make one ton. 


V.—BALANCE, OR MEASURE OF WEIGHT. 


The pound is the standard unit of weight; is the same as the aver- 
dupois pound; is equal in weight to 59 milli-cubic feet of distilled water 
taken in air at iis maximum density, the barometer at 30 inches; or is 
equal to 7,000 troy grains. 


Sub-Multiples in Decimals. 


£IGNS. 
10 milli-pounds make - - - - 1 centi-pound. .01 ¢. p. 
10 centi-pounds make - - - - - 1 decipound. .1d.p. 
10 deci-pounds make - - - 1 pound, or unit. 1 p. 


The binary divisions are halves, quarters, eighths and sixteenths, 
Multiples of the Pound in Whole Numbers. 


25 pounds make - - - —-* - - - 1 quarter. 
2,000 pounds make ~—- - - - - - - 1 ton. 
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One hundred pounds is the standard weight of measures for all dry 
commodities, without regard to quality, as grain and the like. 

Operations in this, and all the tables, are the same as that of Federal 
money, or Table I. 

Note.—“ Pound” is an ancient term for a well-known weight, and is 
very generally used in more than thirty different countries. 


VI.—CONTENTS, OR MEASURE OF CAPACITY. 


The unit of this measure is the gallon, equal to a cubic box whose 
edge is 1.8 deci-yard. The contents of which shall weigh 8.338822 
pounds of distilled water weighed in air at the temperature of 61° 
Farn., the barometer at 30 inches. 


Sub-multiples of the unit in Decimals and Binary Fractions. 
Dec. Val. Sign. 


10 milli-gallons [m. g.] make - - - leenti-gal. .01 c.g. 
10 centi-gallons make — - - - - - ldeci-gal. 1 dig. 
10 deci-gallons make - - - - 1 gallon. 1 G. 


Binary divisions of the unit for trade and exchange are half g.=.50; 
quarter g.=.25; eighth g.=.125; sixteenth g.=.0625. 


Multiples of the Gallon in Whole Numbers. 


In dry measure, 4 g.=half bushel; 8 g.=one bushel; in liquid meas- 
g.=one hogshead; 128 g.=one tun. 
Horizontal scale, beginning at the period and counting both ways: 
128, 64, 32, 16, 8, Gallons, (.) 10, 10, 10, Decimals. 


Operations in the above table the same as in Table I, relating to Fed- 


ure, 32 g.=one barrel; 6+ 


eral money. 

Nore.—The “ Gallon ” in this is the standard in all Dry and Liquid 
commodities. The British gallon contains 10 pounds avoirdupois of 
distilled water weighed in air at the temperature of 62° with barometer 
at 30 inches. 


VIT.—=-CIRCULAR, OR MEASURE OF TIME AND LONGITUDE. 


The units of this measure are degree, day and year. <A degree is 
Aer 


equal to the 560th part of a circle. A day is the time while the earth 
is revolving on its axis, and passes a great circle, 360 degrees. 


Sub-Divisions of the Unit in Decimals. 


: Tr TT) Dec. Val. Sign. 
10 primes (or milli-d,"") make. - - - lsecond, .01 " or sec. 
10 seconds (or centi-d.) make - - 1minute, 1 ' orm. 


10 minutes (or deci-d.) make — - - - 1Degree, 1 ° or D. 
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Multiples of the Unit in Whole Numbers. 


15 degreesmake - - - - “=  - ILhour angle, H. 
24 hours make - - - - - 1 day circle, C. 
365 1-4 days make - - - - - lcommon year, C. Y. 
One hundred years make - - - - 1 century, Cen. 


The horizontal scale for the above may be counted in the same man- 
ner as in tables II and VI, viz: both ways from the decimal point, or 
period, i. e. whole numbers to the left and decimals to the right. 

These measures uncombined are almost universal. Why should they 
become less so by union? This combined table is introduced withcut 
changing the year, day, or hour, but simply dividing the hour into 
fifteen parts, or degrees, and the degrees Cecimally. The multiples of 
the year are also decimally expressed. The subdivision of the degree 
is expressed in hundredths. 

By its combination we avoid all reduction from time to longitude, 
and the reverse in navigation and astronomy. The hours being counted 
from 1 to 24 in succession, imstead of from 1 to 12 twice over. 


VIN.—GEOGRAPHICAL AND NAUTICAL MEASURES OF EXTENSION, 


Based on the most ancient measure now in use, the foot, which is near- 
ly universal, being the mean average length of measures of that name, 
in more than forty different counties, and has its approximate type 
in the human body. 

The foot is the minor unit of this measure, and the chain, divided 


into one-hundredths, the major unit. 
Dec. Val. Sign. 


10 deci-feet, (or milli-ch.) make : 1 f. (orcenti-ch.) .01.) F 
10 feet, (or centi-chain) make - - 1 pele (ordeci-ch.) 1 P. 
10 poles, (or deci-chain) make - 1 Chain, 1 C. 


The multiples are any whole number of chains. The sub multiples 
are hundredths of chains or feet. 

Nautical Measures. 

A log-line should be about one hundred and fifty fathoms long, hav- 
ing teu fathoms between the ship and first knot for stray-line. A fath- 
om, according to Bowditch, is 5 1-10 feet long; one knot is fifty-one 
feet, and a sea mile is 6,120 feet. 

Ropes and Cables.—6 feet=1 fathom; 120 fathoms=1 cable’s length. 

One degree on the great circle of the earth is equal to 69.77 statute 
miles. 

Sie ann 

Goop Rutes.—1. Teach one thing at a time. 

2. Teach that one thing well. 

3. Teach its connections. 

4, Feel and teach that it is better to know every thing of something 
than something of every thing. 
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Official Department. 


OFFICIAL OPINIONS. 


Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent. 

Q. If a district clerk makes a correct return to the town clerk that 
the sum of one hundred and fifty dollars was voted to be raised at the 
last regular school meeting for school purposes, and through the care- 
lessness of the town clerk, or other veason, the sum of one hundred dol- 
lars only is assessed and coliected, what must the district do—must the 
board borrow money to pay school expenses or must a re-assessment be 
made? 

A. The intent of section 63 would seem to carry the part of the tax 
not assessed over to the next year’s roll. In the mean time, it would 
not be improper for the district to borrow the money,-if necessary, nor 
for the town clerk to pay the interest on the same, if it was through 
his carelessness that it was not assessed. But another solution of the 
difficulty is for the district to vote, assess and collect the deficiency, as 
provided in section 62. 

Q. If a tax is voted to build a school-house, can it be assessed on 
the last assessment roll? 

A. Yes, if the meeting that voted the tax is held at any time not 
specified in section 62 of the School Law, and if it is uot to be collect- 
ed by the town treasurer. (See sections 64 and 69.) 

Q. Cana majority of a district vote, legally, to move the school- 
house? 

A. A majority can designate a new school-house site, which invelves 
naturally the removal of the school-house, or the building of a new 
one. If the minority feel aggrieved at the action, or contemplated ac- 
tion, they have the right of appeai. 

Q. Can the teacher suspend a scholar for improper ccnduct, for the 
remainder of the day, without the consent of the board for so acting be- 
forenand? 

A. Flagrant misconduct, such as in the judgment of the teacher, re- 
quires suspension or expulsion, justifies him in this temporary suspen- 
sion, till the board can be called to act. 

Q. Can children over four or under six years of age, be legally ex- 
cluded from schcol by the board? 

A. All persons between four and twenty, legally resident in a dis- 
trict, as school children, have an equal right toattend school. The board 
has noe power to exclude any of this class on account of age. 

Q. Has a widow woman who resides and pays taxes in a school dis- 
trict, a right to vote therein? 
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A. No person has a right to vote at school-district meeting who has 
not a right to vote at a general election, for state and county officers. 
(Sec. 8, School Code.) This right is not conferred upon females in 
Wisconsin. 

Q. If aboard contracts with a person to teach who does not hold a 
certificate, can he collect wages under the contract? 

A. Certainly not; the contract is an illegal one. ‘The clerk is liable 
to a penalty if he draws an order for the payment of the wages. (See 
section 136, School Code.) 

@. Can aboard contract with a teacher to teach five months, when 
his his certificate will expire in three months? 

A. Itis legal to make the contract. The presumption is that the 
teacher is to continue to be a qualified teacher. It is his business to ob- 
tain a renewal of his certificate. If he does not, he ceases to bea 
“ qualified teacher,” and the contract fails. 

Q. Is it lawful for a board to contract with a teacher to teach every 
other Saturday ? 

A. It is lawful, if theught desirable. 

Q. If a district board make a verbal agreement with a qualified 
teacher to teach the school for a certain sum per month, but afterwards 
contract with another qualified teacher for lower wages, assigning this 
as the only reason for so doizg, would the first be entitled to damages, 
being unable to procure a school, al! schools being engaged, and would 
it be legal for the board to give damages? 

A. The disappeinted teacher might have a claim for damages against 
the board, personally, for not keeping their promise, but the board 
would not be authorized to pay him damages out of district funds. 

Q. Can the director and treasurer hire the clerk to teach the school 
if the clerk is not obliged to hire, since April 4, 1872? 

A, There is a manifest impropriety in this. It will be thought he 
has an opportunity co make a more favorable bargain than other per- 
sons; and he should not draw an order to pay himself. If he wishes to 
teach, let him resign, as clerk, and thus cut off all cavil. 

Q. Can a district clerk hire the director or treasurer lawfully to 
teach the school ? 

A. The clerk does not now hire the teacher, but the board; and it 
must be considered improper for two members of the board to hire the 
other member to teach. (Sce a previous question and answer.) 

Q. Does the School Code state how old a person must be before a 
certificate can be granted, or is there any established custom? 

A. There is no law or established custom as to this matter. The 
county superintendent must judge, in any given case, whether the can- 
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didate 1s too young and immature to receive a certificate, and the board 
must judge whether a teacher is too young to teach their school. 

Q. If the director refuses to sign a contract with a teacher, and the 
clerk and treasurer hire, can the director be obliged to sign the order 
for the payment of the teacher at the end of the school term, or should 
the money be paid without his signature upon the order? 

A. The director must sign an order before it is legally payable by 
the treasurer, and if legally drawn it is his duty to sign it. If he re- 
fuses he may be compelled by mandamus, or removed from office for 
neglect of duty. 

Q. When the board has agreed with mechanics to repair the school 
house, and they present bills which are accepted by the clerk and treas- 
urer, what should be done if the director refuses to sign their orders? 

A. This is sufficiently answered above. But it would be best to 
have the accounts allowed, at a district meeting, before any action is 
taken against a director. 

@. When a county superintendent is required to hear charges 
against a teacher, can he administer oaths to witnesses? 

A. The law does not, in terms, authorize him to do so, (as perhaps 
it should have done), and the safe way would be to call in a justice of 
the peace, notary public, or other officer, who it so authorized. 

Q. Are school-children competent witnesses to sustain or disprove 
charges ageinst a teacher? 

A. Yes, if they understand the nature and obligations of an oath. 
This will be ascertained by suitable interrogatories. 

Q. Cana superintendent legally refuse a private examination to 
a person who is detained from the public examination, as a witness in 
court ? 

A. Section 94 must be interpreted to mean, not only that the su- 
perintendent has power to grant private examinations, but that it is his 
duty to do so, when there iy just cause, as in the case mentioned. Of 
course he is to use his discretion as to the time, so that other and more 
important duties may not be neglected or put oneside. 

Q. Cana superintendent legally refuse to examine a candidate for 
a first grade certificate on the ground that he has no questions prepared? 

A. No; it isa part of his business to be prepared with questions? 


—————---0- > —— = 
None but a fool is always right.—//are. 
OrrEN forgive others, but never thyself—DPudblius Syrus. 


A Cueerrut Fact is nearly as good for an invalid as healthy 
weather.— Franklin. 
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Querp and Scrap Box. 


We have enlarged the title and capacity of the “ Box,” to admit Scraps—of good 

things 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS—OLD SERIES. 

87. Will some one give the names and terms of office of the several Chief Jus- 
tices of Wisconsin? 

[The following appears to answer this in part:| 

“Old and New History of Wisconsin.’—On the Supreme Bench the name of 
Chief Justice Stowe will long linger in the minds of the early settlers, with that of 
his associates Hubbell, Whiton, Larrabee, Howe and Jackson, of the Court as first 
organized. Then come the well remembered faces of Judges A. D. Smith and 
Sam. Crawford; the silver hair of Whiton, whose great and comprehensive mind 
threw a lustre upon the profession; and with him, judge Cole, one of the ablest 
and finest of men; then our present most able and talented Chief Justice, Dixon, 
with his lamented associate Paine; and the scene closes upon Lyon, the most re- 
cent, as he is one of the promising men as yet elected to execute a great trust.— 
Mrs. 8. C. SirrineE, Plainfield. 

94. What is the best evidence we have that the city of Rome was founded 753 
years before the Christian era? 

We learn from Roman tradition that the city of Rome was founded nearly 753 
years before the Christian era, the date according to Varro being B.C. 752. We 
are also told that there was a total eclipse of the sun on the day the city was com- 
menced; and it has been found by astronomical calculation that there was an 
eclipse of the sun visible at Rome, July 5th, B. C. 754, which agrees nearly with 
the date of the founding of Rome given by Varro. It is therefore very probable 
that the city was founded 753 years before the Christian era—L. CAMPBELL. 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS—NEW SERIES. 

1.—In the sentence, “It is wrong to do 80,” how are the indicated words to be 
parsed? 

Wrong is in the predicate ; ¢o do sv is an infinitive phrase, logically the subject 
of the sentence, but gramatically in apposition with the pronoun 7t, which takes 
its place as the subject. Read the sentence—“'l'o do so is wrong,” and there is no 
trouble in analyzing it—A. O. Wrieut, Vew Lisbon. 

Another Answer.—As my brother (H. Neill) and I differ as to the disposition of 
some of the words in this and other sentences, [ will beg leave to give reasons for 
my own conclusion under each number. Certainly wrong is sometimes an adjec- 
tive ; can it be more clearly a descriptive word in any case than here? It is wrong 
—‘It is the wrong way,” in which, way, and 7, are in apposition —B. R. A. 

2.—In the sentence, “'The pipers loud and louder blew ; the dancers quick and 
quicker flew,” are loud and quick different parts of speech? ‘The sentence is in 
Kerl’s Grammar, page 261, 4th exercise, and is so noted as to imply that the au- 
thor considers the words as different parts of speech. 

Loud and quick are either both adverbs, or adjectives wsed adverbially, as you 
choose to say.—A. O. W. 

3.—Parse the indicated words: It is forty feet high. We is aged twenty years. 
It is wellworth the money. 
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The substantives feet, years and moncy have an adverbial relation. They should 
be regarded as in the objective case, without a governing word; and every gramma- 
rian who knows anything abount the science of language and the genius of the 
English language (which is unfortunately not the case with the authors of most 
of our school grammars), gives a rule of syntax to cover such cases.—Jb. 

Another Answer.—tI quote firstly from Harvey’s Grammar, page 32: “Nouns of 
measure, quantity, time, distance, value or direction, are in the objective case with- 
out a governing word, as: ‘ The lake is ten miles long.’ ‘The child is six months old,’ 
‘He is worth a hundred thousand dollars’’’ The rule is familiar to the Latin 
scholar. On page 220 he gives the sentence: “ He is worth a million,” in which he 
says “worth ” is an adjective. I think it was probably an oversight in Mr. Neill 
to call “high” a noun. The same rule (as above) will be found in Quackenbos’ 
grammar at page 59, and alsu the following example: “It was an inch wide, 
weighed an ounce, and cost me a shilling.” The same rule, with similar examples, 
will be found in Kerl, Green, Bullion and Pinneo. I know of no authority to the 
contrary. Wil] Mr. Neill mention some authority?—B. R. A. 

6.—Where and when was the first session of the territorial legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin held? 

There never was a territorial legislature of the State of Wisconsin. But the 
first session of the Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Wisconsin was held 
at Belmont, in what is now Lafayette county, beginning October 25, 1836. —O. A.W. 


7.—What are the corporate names of the several universities and colleges in 
the State of Wisconsin, and where located and when founded? 

The following are the only institutions worthy of the name of college in Wis- 
consin: 

(1.) The Untvenrsrry or WisconsIn, located at Madison, founded in 1848. This 
is the only real University in the State, for in addition to the usual classical 
course it has a Law School, a Scientific School, an Agricultural School,a Post Grad- 
uate Course and a Female College, all on paper, and most of them in actual opera- 
tion. It is open to both sexes in every department, except the Female College, 
which jealously excludes young men. (2.) BeLorr COLLEGE, located at Beloit, 
founded in 1847, controlled by the Congregationalists, admits only young men; is 
content with the simple classical course and the simple name of college, and does 
well what it attempts to do. (3.) LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY, located at Appleton, 
founded in 1847, controlled by the Methodists, open to both sexes, and has a clas- 
sical, a scientific and a commercial course of study. (4.) RACINE COLLEGE, loca- 
ted at Racine, founded in 1821, controlled by the E:iscopalians; with a high clas- 
sical course, open to young men only. (5.) RreoN COLLEGE, located at Ripon, re- 
organized in 1863; controlled now by the Congregationalists, and open to both 
sexes. (6.) Mruron COLLEGE, located at Milton; founded as an Academy in 1844; 
organized as a college in 1867; controlled by the Seventh-Day Baptists, and open 
to both sexes. 

The following institutions also hold college charters from the State: 

(1.) CARROLL CoLLEGE, located at Waukesha, founded in 1866; controlled by 
the Presbyterians. (2.) MmWAUKEE FEMALE COLLEGE, located at Milwaukee, 
founded in 1848; is doing good work as a Female Seminary. (3.) WAYLAND UNI- 
VERSITY, located at Beaver Dam, founded in 1855; controlled by the Baptists, and 
cpen to both sexes. It is rfow conducted as a sort of preparatory school for 

University of Chicago. (4.) WisconsIN FEMALE COLLEGE, located at Fox 
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Lake, founded in 1855, reorganized in 1863 and now controlled by the congrega- 
tionalists. (5.) GALESVILLE UNIAERsITY, located at Galesville, Trempealeau county, 
founded in 1859, controlled by the Methodists, and open to both sexes. (6.) 
PRAIRIE DU CnHIEN COLLEGE located at Prairie du Chien, founded in 1865.—Jb. 

[This last institution was controlled at first by the Congregationalists, but has 
passed, as we understand, into the hands of the Roman Catholics, un er the name 
of St. John’s College.] 

71g.—What are the names of the persons that figured conspicuously in the War 
of the Revolution? 

Gen. George Washington, Col. Ethan Allen, Benedict Arnold, Gen. Putnam, 
Young Trumbull, Gen. Gates, Gen. Green, Lieut. Col. Barton, Gen. St. Clair, Gen. 
Stark, Gen. Schuyler, Baron Frederck William Steuben, Marquis De La Fayette, 
Gen. Montgomery, Gen. Sullivan, Commodore Hopkins, Gen. Mercer, Col. Spencer, 
Wooster, Sullivan, Col. Meigs, Lord Sterling, Gen. Woodford, Gen. Greene, Col. 
Mathews, Gen. Grant, Gen. Nash, Major Witherspoon, Lieut. Col. Smith, Com- 
modore Hazlewood, Gen. Herkimer, Lieut. Col. Willet, Lieut. Stockwell, John 
Langdon, Gen. Lee, Col. Bonner, Major Dickinson, Count D’Estaing, Lieut. Col. 
Campbell, Capt. James Willing, Major Talbot, Gen. Wayne, Lieut. Col. Fleury, 


‘ 


Major Stewart, Count Pulaski and Gen. Kosciusko.—Mrs. 8, C. 8. 


9,—* Whatever is, is right.” “'T'o be, or not to be, that is the question.” Anal- 
ysis desired. 

In the sentence “ Whatever is, is right,” whatever is a compound relative pronoun. 
The relative part with the verb 7s forms a subordinate sentence, which modifies the 
antecedent part, which is itself the subject of the predicate 7s right. ‘The sentence 
is equivalent to the sentence, “ Everything which exists, is right.” In the sen- 
tence, “ To be or not to be—that is the question?” to be or not to be is a compound 
infinitive phrase, in apposition with that, which is itself the subject of the sen- 
tence.—A. O. W. 

Another Ansier.—I can not quite understand Mr. Neill’s disposition of this sen- 
tence. I think it can not be doubted that “ to be,” and “or not to be” are inde- 
pendent infinitive elements; “that” the subject, and “question” in apposition 
with that.—B. R. A. 


’ 


10.—(See April No. of the JoURNAL,) 

[The answer to this question in the May No. should have been credited to B. R.A. 
The reader will notice an article on the subject in this number.] 

The Constitutional question asked by A. S., of Broadhead, is one on which law- 
yers hesitate to express an opinion. It has never been decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and the decisions of state courts are few and conflict- 
ing on this point. The Supreme Court of Vermont has decided that Article V. of 
the Amendments to the U. 8. Constitution applies only to cases tried in the U.S. 
Courts. If this decision were to be sustained by the U.S. Supreme Court, it would 
answer the question of A. 8S. satisfactorily, and make our abolition of the Grand 
Jury system not only a convenience, as it is, but also constitutional. But the 
weight of state decisions seem to incline to the view that the first eight amend- 
ments to the U.S. Constitution are a Bill of Rights for the people of the United 
States, to protect them not only against usurpations of power by the general gov- 
ernment, but also against similar usurpations by the several state governments. 
If that is the case, then our abolition of the Grand Jury system is unconstitutional, 
so far as it applies to state prison offenses, but is good for all lesser crimes and 
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misdemeanors. If A.S.wishes this question answered more satisfactorily, he must 
have some case which involves this question carried up to the U.S. Supreme 
Court. I warn him and other inquirers that the commentators upon the U. 8. Con- 
stitution, from Story & Kent downwards, preserve a discreet silence upon the ques- 
tion, whether the Bill of Rights in the first eight amendments controls state legis- 
latures and courts or not.—A. O. WriGut. 

15.—How many tenses ought there be given to the subjunctive mood?—C. A. T, 

I think T. ought to revise his grammar, if he asks that question about English 
verbs. Every enlightened person ought to know that mode is not a property of 
English verbs.—OLD MAID. 

17.—Is it right to require scholars to answer “ perfect,” or “imperfect,” on call- 
ing the roll at night? 

It is not right. Any teacher knows, or ought to know, that the self-reporting sys- 
tem is a great error in teaching.—Jb. 


18.—What forces hold the earth in its orbit? Why is its orbit not a circle? 


Two, the centripetal and the centrifugal—Mrs. 8. C. 8. 

Second Answer.—Two, first, the centrifugal, which tends to urge it forward in 
a straight line, and consequently away from the sun. Second, the centripetal, 
which tends to draw it toward the sun, and is caused by the attraction of the sun. 
The reason why the orbit of the earth is not a circle, is because the two forces at 
all times do not balance each other—OLp MArp. 


19.—Are the days and nights at the equator always equal? 

Warren, in his treatise on Physical Geography, tells us that on the equator the 
duration of days and nights is equal, twelve hours each.—J0d. 

22.—Longest side of atriangle 150 feet, other two 75 each, required value of 
gross at 510 per acre. 

Letting fall perpendicular on base, it is bisected into two equal parts; to find 
length of perpendicular we have 75’—75°=0; multiply nothing by 75 gives num- 
ber of acres; from which brother Mowry will have no trouble at all in finding 
value. —B.R. A. 


NEW QUESTIONS. 


33.—Section 3, Constitution of the United States, says: “the President shall re- 
cieve Ambassadors and other public Ministers.” What does this mean?—W.H.S8. 

34.—What class of words are changed in meaning by a change of accent? 

35.—What part of speech is good in the sentence, “ Mary is good ?” 

36.—In the sentence, “ Mary is exceedizgly polite,” how are exceedingly and po- 
lite to be parsed ? 

37.—Please analyze and parse the following: “ A mighty maze! but not with- 
out a plan.” 

38.—Given 2" +y" =a 

z™ +y"=6 to find the values of x and y.—L. CAMPBELL. 

39.—Required a frame (of uniform dimensions), for a piece of glass 18 inches 
by 12; the area of the frame must be equal to the glass. What width must the 
frame be?—J. F., Annaton. 

40.—Will some one give a practical explanation of the words Civil and Milita- 
ry.—IB. 
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41.—A horse was sold for $39 00, a per cent. were gained as the number of dol- 
lars in the cost ; what was the cost? Solution by Arithmetie.—L. A. P. 

42.— What number is that whose square root is 100 more than its cube root?--In. 

43.—Bound Wisconsin correctly. 

44.—What is the average monthly salary of male and female teachers in Wis- 
consin ?—E. C. WISWALL, Prairie du Sac. 

45,.—Will some one please inform the readers of the JOURNAL the first and sec- 
ond Telegraphic communications in the United States, the name of the first Loco- 
motive, the name of the first Hotel, and the name of the first Stage ?—Mns. S. C. 
SIRRINE. 

46.—What eminent statesman is supposed to have desired that the offices of 
Senator and President should be for life ?—In. 

47.—Which President ardently desired to identify the cause and interest of the 
Republic of France with our own ?—Is. 

48.—Who administered the oath of office to President J. Q. Adams, and who 
were his Constitutional Advisers ?—Is. 

49.—Is there a grammatical inaccuracy in question 8, April JouRNAL? 

50.—Will not some one who owns acopy of Townsend’s Civil Government, 
please copy for the “ Box ” the names and respective terms of office of the several 
Chief Justices of the United States, as the same, according to answer to Query 
No. 76, are to be found on page 296.—H. Crouse, Lau Galle. 

51.—Can a member of Congress vote by proxy?—G. H. D., Janesville. 

52.—What are the weights and measures of the States?—Jb. 

538.—What is understood by “ the law of nations?”—J6. 

54.—What was the origin of the navy of the United States?—Jb. 

55.—What Presidents delivered their messages to Congress personally ?/d. 

56.—Is there not a misprint in the Constitutional Text Book concerning the num- 
ber of square miles constituting counties that may be changed by legislative 
action?—T. S. L., Richland Center. 

57.—In the sentence, “ But as forme give me liberty or give me death,” how are 
indicated words parsed?—,,*,, Black Earth . 

How are indicated words in the following sentence parsed. “ We are all ready 
but packing the lunch.” —Ib. 

58.—Should the indicative or subjunctive form of the verb be used in the follow- 
ing sentence? If the indicative, why? “If this cloth 7s—be—good, I will purchase 


it.’"—Ib. 
SCRAPS. 


CONTRIBUTED BY “ PEN.” 

1. Age of English Newspapers—Many of the oid English newspapers have 
ceased to exist, owing io the great social and political reforms of the nineteenth 
century, and many new publications have been started that promise to outlast 
many generations to come. Among English papers of note that have arrived at a 
green old age are, The Sun, founded is 1792, (the celebrated Pitt was one of its 
contributors,) The Morning Post, first issued in 1772, and The Times in 1788. 

2. Lunar.—The Rev. R. W. Birt who has observed the moon since 1864, comes 
to the conclusion that the astronomical notion of “ silence eternal ” on our satellite, 
is probably incorrect, and the phenomenon of sound at least a possibility. 

5. Butter in Uruguay—The Uruguay method of turning cream into butter rather 
smacks of that of the ancient Huns who were in the habit of placing their raw 
meat under the saddles of their chargers, then mounted and rode until they con- 
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sidered the meat sufliciently tender for cooking. Our Uruguay “Gaucho” pours 
his cream into a strong box secured with iron bands, fastens the lid, then ties the 
box to a lasso and the latter to the saddle of his strongest horse ; he then mounts 
and gallops over the level prairie. The butter “comes” in less than fifteen 
minutes. So saith a traveler. 

4, Theatres of Ancient Rome.-—We are often surprised at the magnificence and 
expensiveness of our modern ballets and operas; but what does our extravagance 
amount to compared with that of the ancient Romans! The mere buildings dwarf 
our grandest structures. The Roman edile, Me. Scaurus, erected a theatre which 
was to be used for a few weeks only; it was three stories high, contained three 
thousand bronze statues, and seated 80,000 persons. The tribune, Scribones 
Curio, had two wooden semi-circular theatres built, which rested on machinery and 
could be put together to form a huge amphitheatre where the countrymen of Nero 
and Caligula could witness the gentle sports of the Gladiators and wild beasts. 
'o protect the spectators from the glare of the sun, these roofless buildings had 
awnings of silken, purple, and embroidered stuffs. Pompey was the first Roman 
who built a theatre wholly of stone; it seated 40,000 persons. Wealthy Roman 
oflice-seekers (unlike our own) expended large fortunes in building huge and cost- 
theatres in order to bribe and ‘flatter the sight-loving populace; they decorated 
these houses with the richest tapestry, with statuary and fresco-paintings. The 
very machinery used on the stage was in some of them, plated with silver. The 
largest theatre was that of Vespasian, known as the Coloseum, which had room for 
90,000 spectators. 

5. Statistical—According to a statement of the Scientific American, there oc- 
curred, in 1870, 118 boiler-explosions, causing the death of 326, and the injuring of 
227 persons. Where did the weakness lie—with the boilers, or with the engiceers? 


6. The Archbishops of Paris —The archbishops of Paris, since 1789, have been 
singularly unfortunate. Monsignor Pique died on the scaffold in 1765. Cardinal 
Maury was compelled to fly for life in 1815. In 1830, Monsignor de Queten was 
mobbed and his palace plundered and made aruin. His successor, Mons. Affre, 
was killed on the barricades of the Fauburg St. Antoine in 1848, and Charles 
Libour was assassinated by the fanatic Verger in 1857. Cardinal Marlot enjoyed 
a tolerably long term of office, but the last archbishop, Mons. Darboy, died a vic- 
tim of the Commune. 

7. Vegetable Ink.—The ink manufacturers are being threatened by an import- 
ant rival, a most excellent ink of nature’s own making. A plant, Coriaria Thymi- 
folia, lias been discovered in New Granada, the juice of which is used as ink. The 
fluid—Chanchi—needs no preparation whatever, and it does not corrode steel pens 
as common ink does. It first appears rather pale, but soon changes into jet black. 
It resists chemicals and dampness; a manuscript written with chanchi had lain in 
sea-water for several days, and not a word was obliterated, while that portion writ- 
ten with common ink could not be deciphered. The government of New Granada 
has ordered all documents to be written with the new ink. 


8. In Support of Darwin.—Seventy years ago, a couple of tame rabbits were 
left on Sable Island, a small island of sandy soil off the coast of Nova Scotia. 
There they remained and soon had a numerous progeny, which, of course, grew up 
in total ignorance of the civilization which their ancestors had enjoyed. But not 
only have they returned to the wild and “ natural ” state of rabbit-dom, they have 
also changed in appesrance, being now in coior a beautiful silver-grey with snowy 
collar, and thus exhibiting a strong resemblance to certain extinct species. 
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TWENTIETH ANNUAL SESSION OF THE WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 


7.30. 
8.00. 


9.00. 
9.15. 
9.45. 


10.00. 
10.80. 
10.40. 
11.00. 


11.30: 
11.50. 


TION, TO BE HELD AT MADISON, JULY 9, 10 AND 11, 1872. 
PROGRAMME. 


General Meeting, Assembly Chamber, Tuesday Evening, July 9th. 


Introductory Exercises. 
Lecture—J. H. Twombly, D. D., Madison. 


Wednesday Morning, Juby 10th. 
Opening Exercises. 
President’s Address—Samuel Shaw. 
Appointment of Committees ; Proposed Amendment of Constitution ; Busi- 
ness. 
Educational Intelligence—Two-minute verbal reports. 
Recess. 
Essay—‘ Woman’s Wages for Teaching,” Martha A. Terry. 
Discussion—A. F. North, Ella Stewart. 


ITigh School Section, at Senate Chamber—W. D. Purker, Chairman. 


"Self Reporting by Pupils—W. C. Whitford. 


;Discussion—“ Rhetorical Exercises,’ Albert Salisbury, W. W. Freeman. 


12.20. Paper—‘ School Economy,” W. D. Parker. 
12.55.2Discussion—J. K. Purdy, H. A. Hobart. 


Intermediate and Primary Section, at Assembly Chamter—Robert Graham, Ch’n. 
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9.00. 
9.15. 
9.50. 
9.45. 
10.20. 
10.30. 
10.40. 


11.10. 


11.80. 
11.50. 
12.20. 


12.35. 


11.30. 
11.50. 
12.20. 
12.35. 


7.30. 
8.00. 


W. 


Essay—“ The Child,” Mrs. H. E. G. Arey. 

Discussion—“ The Kindergarten,” J. Q. Emery, A. Earthman. 
Model Drill in Numbers—Anna W. Moody. 

Discussion-—* Arithmetic,” Robert Graham, Duncan McGregor. 


General Meeting, Wednesday Evening, July 10th. 


. Report of Committee on County Academies—A. Earthman. 
. Conscience and Culture—Reyv. J. L. Dudley, Milwaukee. 


Thursday Morning, July 11th. 
Opening Exercises. 
Business. 
The Mental Faculties Neglected in School, T. C. Chamberlin, 
Discussion—“ Course of Study,” Alexander Kerr, C. F. Viebahn. 
Reading—S. 8. Rockwood. 
Recess. 
General Discussion—* To what extent should the Bible be used in Schools?” 
Samuel Fallows, Oliver Arey, M. Montague. 
Election of Officers, etc. 
High School Section. 


Have we a State School System ?—G. S. Albee. 
Discussion—W. H. Chandler, B. M. Reynolds. 
Frequent Examinations of Scholars—George Beck. 
Discussion —H. H. Drury, E. Marsh. 


Intermediate and Primary Section. 


Essay, “The Country Teacher ”—Mrs. I. N. Stewart. 
Discussion, “ How to Improve Mixed Schools ”—J. B. Pradt, A. O. Wright. 
Model Drill, “ Only a Kernel of Corn ”—C. H. Allen. 
Discussion, “Oral Instruction for Children ”—D. E. Gardner, I. N. Stewart. 


General Meeting, Thursday Evening, July 11th. 
Reports of Committees—Business. 
Reunion. 
A. De La Matyr will take charge of the music. 
3—[Vor. I.—No. 6.] 
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STEAMERS AND Horers.—The railroad companies of the northwest having en- 
tered into a compact which precludes any reduction of passenger fares, the Execu- 
tive Committee is unable to announce the usual arrangements with them. 

The Goodrich steamers will carry teachers towards Madison at full fares, and 
will return them free on the Association certificate of membership, until July 14th. 

The Northwestern Union Packet Company will carry teachers holding vouchers 
of the Executive Committee, towards Madison, at half fare, and will return them 
on the Association Certificate of membership, at half fare, until July 14th. 

Members of the Association will be entertained as follows: Private boarding 
houses ¢1.00 to $1.50 per day, on application at the Assembly Chamber; Vilas 
House, $2.00 per day; Railway Hotel, $2.00 per day; Park Hotel, $2.50 per day. 

In the names presented in the programme of exercises of the Association, the 
teachers of the State will find a guarantee of a profitable gathering, and a cordial 
invi.ation is extended to all persons who are interested in education, to attend the 
meeting and participate in the exercises. 

SAMUEL Siw, Pres. Assoc., Berlin. 
WARREN D. Parker, Chm. Ex. Com., Janesville. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

The next annual meeting of the National Educational Association will be held 
in the city of Boston, Mass., on the 6th, 7th and 8th days of August, 1872. The 
forenoon and evening of each day will be occupied by the General Association, 
and the afternoon of each day by the four departments—Elementary, Normal, 
Superintendency and Higher Education. The attendance from Wisconsin we pre- 
sume will be small, but we give the programme, as a matter of general interest. 
The exercises will be held in the Lowell Institute Hall and the Hall of the Institute 


of Technology: 
General Association—E. FE. White, President. 

1. Methods of Moral Instruction in Public Schools, by Dr. A. D. Mayo, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

2. The Co-Education of the Sexes in Higher Institutions, by President White of 
Cornell University. 

3. Compulsory School Attendance, by Newton Bateman, State Superintendent, II}. 

Discussion to be opened by J. P. Wickersham, State Saperintendent of Common 
Schools, Pa. 

4, The Examining and Certificating of Teachers, by John Swett, Assistant Super- 
intenden.t of Schools, San Francisco, Cal. 

5. System of Normal Training Schools best adapted to the Wauts of Our People— 
Report by Wm. F. Phelps, Minn., Chairman of Committee. 

6. The Educational Lessons of Statistics, by Hon. John Eaton, Jr., National Com- 
missioner of Education. 

7. Drawing in the Public School, by. Walter Smith, State Director of Art Educa- 
tion, Mass. 

8. Comparison in Education, by J. D. Philbrick, Superintendent of Schools, Boston. 


Elementary Department —Miss D. A. Lathrop, Cincinnati, 0., President. 

1. Objective Teaching—Its Scope and Limit, by N. A. Calkins, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools, New York City. 

2. English Grammar in Elementary Schools, by M. A. Newell, Principal of State 
Normal School, Baltimore, Md. 

3. Instruction in National Science in Elementary Schools. —. 

4, Adaptation of Froebel’s Educational Ideas to American Institutions, by W.N. 
Hailman, Louisville, Ky. 





Normal Department—C. C. Rounds, Farmington, Me., President. 


1. The Proper Work of the Normal School, by J.C. Greenough, Principal of State 
Norma! School, Rhode Island. 

2. Professional Training in Normal Schools, by T. W. Harvey, State School Com- 
missioner, Ohio. 

3. The Normal Institute, by A. D. Williams, Principal of State Normal School, 
Nebraska. 

4, Normal Work among the Freedmen, by S. C. Armstrong, Hampton, Va. 

5. Model Schools—Their Uses and their Relation to Normal Training. 
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Department of Superintendency—John Hancock, Cincinnati, 0., President. 
1. The Extent, Methods and Value of Supervision in a System of Schools, by H. 
¥. Harrington, Superintendent of Schools, New Bedford, Mass. 
Discussion to be opened by J.L. Pickard, Superintendent of Shools, Chicago, Ill. 
2. The Early Withdrawal of Pupils from Schoel—Its Causes and Remedies, by 
W. T. Harris, Superintendent of Schools, St. Louis. 
Discussicn to be opened by A. P. Stone, Principal of High School, Portland Me. 


> 


3. Basis of Peréentages of School Attendance—Report of Comuittee. 
Department of Higher Instruction—D. A.Wallace, Monmouth College, Ill., President. 
1. College Degrees—Report of Committee, Pres. D. A. Wallace, Chairman. 
2. Greek and Latin Pronunciation—Report of Committee, Prof. H. M. 'l'yler, of 
Knox College, Il., Chairman. 
3. The Method of Teaching Physics by Laboratory Practice and Objectively, by 
Prof. Ed. C. Pickering of Boston. 
4. Modern Languages—Their Place in the College, College Preparatory, and 
. Scientific Preparatory Courses, by Pres. J. B. Angell, of Michigan University. 
5. How to Teach English in the High School, by Prof. F. A. March of Lafayette 
College, Pa. 
6. General Education as a Basis of Professional training, by Prof. John 8. Hart 
of Princeton College, N. J. 
lailroad arrangements will be announced as soon as completed. The local com- 
mittee reports that nine good hotels agree to entertain guests at reduced rates— 
varying from $1.50 to $3.50 a day. 





THE UNIVERSITY AND THE CRADED SCHOOLS. 

The Law of March, 1872, provides that “all graduates of any graded school of the 
State who shall have passed an examination at such graded school satisfactory to 
the Faculty of the University for admission into the sub-Freshman class and Col- 
lege classes of the University, shall be at once and at all times entitled to free 
tuition in all the Colleges of the University.” 

Under this Law the following regulations have been adopted by the Faculty: 

1. The examination shall be in writing. 

2. In preparing a paper let the candidate (1) Write on but one side; (2) Leave one 
or more lines blank after each answer; (3) Number answers to correspond with 
questions; (4) Write with ink. 

3. The number of questions submitted shall be, in Arithmetic, 20; English 
Grammar, 10: Civil and Descriptive Geography, 20; Physical Geography, 20; United 
States History, 10; History of England, 10; Sentential Analysis, 10; Elementary 
Algebra, 10; Plane Geometry, 10. 

4. Orthography and Penmanship shall be determined and marked from the 
papers. 

d. The Principal shall examine the papers and mark them on a scale of one 
hundred. Candidates must obtain at least 75 per cent. in each study, and an aver- 
age of 85 per cent. 

6. It shall be the duty of the Principal to forward to the President of the Uni- 
versity the Questions, the Examination Papers of the candidate, and a Certificate 
of the following form: 

— Graded School, —— County, Wis. 

This is to certify that —— ——, a graduate of this School has prepared the accom- 
panying papers under my supervision, and that to the best of my knowledge and belief, 
the examination has been fairly conducted. 

For the information of such graduates as may wish to enter the University, we 
give the following statement as to expenses: 


Gentlemen are charged as follows; Room rent in North and South Halls, per 
term, $2.00; heating public rooms in University Hall—ist and 3d terms, $1.00; 2d 
term, $2.00. 

_ Ladies are charged for the following items: Heating and lighting public rooms 
in Ladies’ Hall—1st and 3d terms, $1.50; 2d term, $4.00; heating and lighting their 
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own rooms, when boarding in Ladies’ Hall—ist and 3d terms, $4.00; 2d term, $8.00; 
rent of furnished rooms, per term, $4.00; board, per week, including the washing 
of bedding, towels and napkins, $3.00; washing, per dozen, 60 cents. The usual 
extra charges are made for Music, Drawing and Painting. Board and lodgings in 
private families can be had at reaconable rates, and those wishing to board them- 
selves can obtain rooms near the University. 

CALENDAR—1872.—Summer Term closes June 19. Commencement June 19. 
Fall term begins September 4, and closes September 18. 

1873.—Winter Term begins January 8; and closes April 2. Summer Term be- 
gins April 9, and closes June 25. Commencement June 25. 

For further information, address J. H. TWOMBLY, President. 


NOTES OF INSTITUTES. 

Professor ALLEN has sent us the following: 

PLOVER, Portage county, April 29 to May 3.—A very heavy rain, Monday fore- 
noon, prevented many from reaching the Institute on the first day. A session was 
held, however, enrolling 20 members. 

The evening address by Rev. W. Norton, of Evanston. Subject “Our Common 
Education; its Benefits and Privileges,” was a carefully prepared paper, full of in- 
spiration. Unfortunately, the heavy rain prevented many from hearing it. Thurs- 
day and Friday the teachers from Stevens Point came in, and contributed much to 
the interest of the exeercises. The lecture by Rev. Bennett, on “ The Educational 
System of Ireland,” was full of instruction to all. Full enrollment 52. 


APPLETON,’Outagamie county, April 29 to May 3.—This institute was conducted 
by Prof. R. Graham, of the Oshkosh Normal School. I have not yet received the 
report of proceedings, but have no doubt a pleasant and profitable session was 
had. Enrollment 41. 

MILTON JUNCTION, Rock County, May 6 to 10.—Found a fair attendance here on 
Tuesday morning. I missed the lecture by Hon. Saml. Fallows, which I regretted. 
It was very highly spoken of. 

On Tuesday evening Rev. R. G. Swinton gave an excellent address on “ The Or- 
gin, Development and Probable Destiny of the English Language.” 

The advent of the teachers from East Milton, and Clinton Junction, gave new 
zest to the work. Local arrangements were quietly but efficiently managed by Mrs. 
Anderson, and Miss Saxe. Mr. Briggs of Clinton Junction rendered good service. 
The sociable that was to be in the College Hal!, at East Milton, was postponed 
“on account of the weather.” The postponement did not save some of us from 
getting sprinkled. ‘ 

Thursday evening Pres. Whitford spoke well of “ Specific Duties and Obligations 
of Teachers,” and an hour was spent in chatting and music, in place of the social. 

The instruction in penmanship by Mr. Bond was valuable, and the remarks of 
Rev. W. Walker, missionary from Africa, on the “ Languages of Central Africa,” 
very interesting. Enrollment—62. 

Adjourned Friday noon. 


WEYAUWEGA, Waupaca County, May 13 to 18—Found but a small attendance 
here, as many of the schools had begun, and were in their second or third week. 
Naturally there is a great objection to breaking off at such a time for any purpose. 
Worked for two days with but 14 members,—but they all worked well. Thursday 
and Friday the Waupaca teachers came in, swelling the number to 31. This has 
been the smallest Institute of the season, but not an unprofitable one. Superin- 
tendent Mumbrue is working hard, and they will have a large session this fall. 
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Two Institutes will conclude the Spring and Summer campaign. These are ap- 
pointed in the summer, that teachers may be able to reach the places assigned, at 
a time when roads are good. June 11, Neilsville, in Clark county, and June 18, 
Rice Lake Mills, in Barron county, are the times and places appointed. Expect 
notes of Institutes and trowt from the latter place. 

Applications are beginning to come in for Normal Institutes, in the fall. As but 
six or seven at the outside can be held, all applications should be in by June 10. 


Gducafional Bntelligence. 





JUNEAU CouNTy.—Systematic work is being done here. Superintendent 
Wricut has adopted the plan, as he writes us, of “appointing assistants in each 
town to report the condition of the schools.” He adds: “I shall watch the success 
of it with interest, and report to the department. I wish to call your attention to 
the questions upon methods of instruction.” 

His questions upon this matter, as addressed to the assistants, are as follows: 


1, Is Reading taught to beginners by the A B C method or by the word meth- 
od, and how thoroughly? 

2. Is Reading taught to more advanced pupils by reading long lessons poorly, 
or is it taught by giving short lessons and requiring the pupils to understand the 
aT i ot the words, the inflections and pauses, and to read well what they do 
read? 

3. Are any pupils reading in books too far advanced for them? 

4. Is Spelling taught orally cr by writing, and how thoroughly? 

5. Is Penmanship taught by imitating copies set for the pupil, or is it taught 
by the use of the “elements” or “ principles” of which the the letters are com- 
posed? 

6. In Mental Arithmetic, do the pupils give the answer, or do they analyze, 
and how thoroughly? 

%. In Written Arithmetic, are the pupils taught (1) to do problems readily, (2) 
to give the rules and definitions, (3) to explain the reasons for the rules, and un- 
derstand the principles of Arithmetic? 

8. Are there any classes in Grammar? If so, are they taught (1) to parse words, 
2) to correct false grammar, giving the reasons for the correction, (8) to analyze 
sentences? 

9. In Geography, are the pupils taught (1) to answer all map questions readily 
and accurately, (2) to draw maps on slates or on paper, (3) to explain the shape 
and motions of the earth, with the effect these have upon the seasons and upon 
day and night in the different zones? 

10. Is the geography of Juneau County taught in the school? 

11. Is the United States History used as a reading book, or is it really studied, 
and how thorougly? 

12. Is the Constitution taught, and by what methed? 

13. Are there classes in any other branches, such as Orthography, Book-keeping, 
Algebra, German, Drawing, etc.? 

14, Are there any general exercises, orally, for the study of Practical Grammar, 
the Science of Common Things, or the Elements of Physiology, Botany, Zoology, 
or Vocal Music? If so, how do they succeed? 


Of the Institute lately held at Mauston, Supt. WRIGHT says: 


“‘Tt was largely attended, and those who attended came to work. Ihave been 
in a good many Institutes in the last two or three years, but in none of them did I 
see such a spirit of real work as in this one. And the interest kept on increasing 
to the close. 

“The best part of the Institute was Prof. Allen’s familiar lectures. His talks 
are so simple and yet so profound, so true to the philosophy of the child’s mind, 
80 moderate and judicious in their advice, so plain to the dullest understanding, 
as to help all, and be liked by all. 
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He does not teach particular methods as so many Normal teachers do, but he 
teaches the science of all methods. He does not content himself with giving 
rules and precepts; he teaches the principles upon which the rules all depend. 
He stirs up more thought and more profitable thought, than any Institute conduct- 
or whom it has been my fortune to meet.” 


Monroe County.—<A six weeks’ Normal Institute will be held at Sparta, com- 
mencing July 8th. Superintendent HOLDEN is vigorously stirring up his teachers 
and school officers, by judicious circulars, to the work of improvement. We quote 
his queries, addressed to district officers, in regard to 


School Iouses and Grounds.—-Before the commencement of the next term of 
school, I would suggest that you make a thorough inspection of the school house 
and grounds; and would call your attention to the following points: 

1. Is the house in good repair, are the windows whole, are the doors off the 
hinges, are the seats and desks comfortable and convenient as regards height, 
width and inclination? Is the house ventilated ? 

2. Is there enough black-board, and is it in good condition and conveniently ar- 
ranged? It ought to extend entirely around the room,and be made of liquid slate, 
which can be obtained for $5.00 per gallon. 

3. Is there a broom, dust-pan, pail, dipper, wash-basin, towels, and hooks for hats, 
caps and shawls, conveniently arranged—chairs for teacher and visitors, register, 
paper, inks, and a nea! table with drawers and locks, and is there a good clock to 
save time to the school by keeping time ? 

4. Are there maps and a globe for teaching geography? A dictionary, charts for 
primary reading, crayons, rulers and pointers for use on the black-board, geometri- 
cal forms and solids—in short all the necessary apparatus for use in illustrating jn- 
struction? 


5. Are the windows curtained to protect the eyes of the children from injury by 
the intense gl re of the bright light, and are the seats arranged with due reference 
to the same thing? 

6. Is the house clean and wholesome, is it cheerful and pleasant, or does it need 
papering and painting to make it so? 

7. What :s the cordition of the privies? Are they in good repair, wholesome, 
sufficiently spacious and properly situated? Are they filthy and covered with ob- 
scene caricatures and writing? There should be two, one for boys and one for the 
girls, located in the rear and at opposite corners of the yard separated by a high 
tight board fence, and properly exclosed There should be locks upon them. They 
should be frequently inspected and kept scrupulously neat and clean. The neglect 
to provide large, convenient, and suitable privies and urinals is an alarming evil. 
It breeds vice like a pestilence. The purity of your sons and the chastity of your 
daughters may be vitally corrupted by inattention on your part to the proper ar- 
rangement of these out-buildings. 

8. Is the site of your school house high and dry, or are there pools of stagnant 
water sending forti their poisonous miasma near it? Is it well shaded or does the 
sun broil the children in summer, and, the winds chill them in winter ? 

9. Is the site enclosed? If not it should be and shade trees put out, and beds 
for flowers made, to make the place where childrea spend the larger part of their 
waking hours conduce to their pleasure and happiness. 


MILWAUKEE.—A large number of teachers and friends of education assembled 
atthe Humboldt school at ten o’clock yesterday morning for the purpose of listen- 
ing to addresses from Gen. Fallows, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and Professor Twombly, President of the State University at Madison, on the sub- 
ject, “ The Relation of the Public Schools to the State University.” Mr. Spinney, 
principal of the Plankinton school, presided,and announced music by pupils of 
the Humboldt school as the first business in order, The young girls evinced con- 
siderable proficiency both in vocal and instrumental music. 

The following is a very brief synopsis of the remarks made by the distinguished 
speakers: 

Superintendent Fallows was introduced as the first speaker of the meeting. He 
expressed himself gratified at finding so many teachers present, and considered it 
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an expression of the interest taken by them in their noble calling. He stated, in 
very pointed and clear lar guage, the aims of the State University and the relation 
which the common schools have held to that institution. He then explained the 
object intended to be realized by the legislation of last winter in relation to educa- 
tional matters, and the imperative necessity of raising the standard of our common 
schools by unifying, first, their aim; second, their practical workings; and third, 
their highest and noblest results. He showed very clearly how this is to be con- 
summated, The condition of our schools in comparison with the public schools in 
other states, by his showing, gives Wisconsin a very flattering position in the edu- 
cational world. He appealed in very decided terms to the teachers present to go on 
in the good work in which they were engaged, and to prosecute their labors with 
the true aim which should actuate all good teachers. Ife appealed to their pride, 
to their ambition, and to their own individual interests to advance their own 
standard, by study and improvement, through their own individual efforts. His 
speech was listened to with great attention and evident interest. 

The President next introduced Professor Twombly, President of the State Uni- 
versity. He expressed his inability to add much to the field which had been so 
thoroughly traversed by the first speaker. He said that repetition might, perhaps, 
be available in this case as in ordinary teacher’s experience. He then entered into 
a history of the origin and growth of the State University. He stated that the 
last legislature had devoted ten thousand dollars, annually, to the University. Ie 
said that the organizations of the several colleges are as thoroughly fitted for their 
special duties as they well can be. He spoke of the provision made in the Univer- 
sity for the education of ladies, as being complete, and equal to the facilities pro- 
vided for gentlemen. He alluded to the growing superiority of the law school, 
cabinets, laboratories, libraries, and general educational facilities. 

He said that the College instructors in the University are, as a whole, as thor- 
oughly competent for their work as any University faculey anywhere in the United 
States. He then read the law governing the admission of students to the Univer- 
sity. He described the qualifications now required for the admission of students 
to the University, and of the advancing standard and trusted that the time was 
not far distant when the preparatory department of the University would be dis- 
pensed with. He then spoke of the broad and liberal position taken by the State 
University in the admission of pupils from graded and high schools on presenta- 
tion of the requisite certificates of graduation from their respective schools. 

He said this was a position in advance of any other institution elsewhere. He 
traced the consequences likely to ensue from this cause, arriving at very gratifying 
results. He expressed his regrets that so few of our young people persist in get- 
ting a thorough higher course of instruction. 

He then appealed to the teachers present to aim at making the schools of Mil- 
waukee what they should be, the legitimate feeders of the University, and con- 
sidered that ten years hence, at least one thousand pupils would be found there, 
aiming to reach the higher educational standard. He alluded to the advantages 
of written examination, even down to the lower grades, and of the superior results 
obtained by them. 

He characterized the University as the climax cf the people’s aim and hope in 
educational matters. The institution belongs to the people, and rélies largely on 
the co-operation of the teachers in the public schools of the state. He closed by 
trusting that the teachers of Milwaukee would do their part and take that prece- 
dence which their numbers and superior advantages should entitle them to. 
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The thanks of the Association and of the teachers of Milwaukee, by vote, were 
extended to the speakers, after which the’meeting adjourned.— Milwaukee Sentinel. 


GENEVA.—The educational interests of this beautiful village are well cared for. 
The Union School, of four departments, occupies one large, tasteful and commo- 
dious building. J. E. Burton; Principal. Geneva has its aspirations as well as 
larger places, one of which has lately culminated in the establishment of a news- 
paper—the * Geneva Lake Herald,” J. E. Burton, editor; Geo. M. Urrmr, pub- 
lisher.—Com. 

Merton.—The Graded School here, in charge of Mr. and Mrs. Gro. W. How- 
ARD, is doing finely, as we learn. 


f 


Mew WMPublications. 


BOOKS. 

Tie UNrIreD STATES READER.—By J. J. ANDERSON, A. M., Author of School His- 
tories. New York: Clark & Maynard. 414 pp. 12mo. 

This is a timely and useful book. It embraces selections from eminent Ameri- 
can Historians, Orators, Statesmen and Poets, with explanatory observations, notes, 
etc., the whole so arranged as to form a chronological and very interesting manual 
of the history, and to some extent of the literature of our country, from the earliest 
period, without the dryness and stiffness of a regular history. We should say the 
compilation is well calculated to inspire patriotic sentiments in the young as well 
as to instruct them; and that it may be made to subserve a valuable purpose in 
the school-room, especially in all schools where history is not otherwise taught. 
Appended are a chronological table, a vocabulary of difficult or technical words 
and a biographical index of the authors quoted—which add to the value of the 
book. 

A Scmoon History OF THE UNITED States. By W.H. VENABLE, of the Chicker- 
ing Classical and Scientific Institute. Wilson, Hinkle & Co. Cincinnati and 
New York. 286 pp. 12mo. 

This new candidate for favor is very attractive, both in appearance and in style 
of composition, and is written on a judicious plan. Leaving out unimportant mat- 
ter, the outline of our history is presented in a clear and graphic manner, and with 
an evident desire to give a truthful and impartial statement of facts. This ren- 
ders the work reliable and therefore very valuable. ‘The workmanship and illus- 
trations are decidedly superior to what is usually seen in books of this class, and 
fully sustains the reputation of the publishers. Altogether we like the book very 
much, and refer our readers to the advertisement. 


PERIODICALS. 


THE ALDINE for June is the most American of all our magazines. It contains 
three full page original Illustrations of American Forest Scenery, by Moran, Nehlig, 
and Hows. Moran has selected the primitive forest, and given us a glimpse of its 
wildness and grandeur. Hs subject is “ Kwasind, The Strong Man,” in the “ Song 
of Hiawatha,” and he has handled it magnificently, with all the strength and none 
of the extravagance of Doré. Nehlig has selected the Colonial forest, so to speak, 
and has given us a glimpse of its sunny openings, roofed with foliage, draped with 
vines, carpeted with flowers and moss, and peopled with happy birds. His subject 
is Campbell’s “ Gertrude of Wyoming,” the spirit of which he has realized in his 
figures of Gertrude and Albert, who are rambling through the woods in fanciful 
Indian garb. Hows has selected the forests of the Adirondacks, and has given us 
a glimpse of the pines of the Racquette. They shoot up before us, with their tall 
trunks and crooked, ragged branches, struggling with summer sunshine, bright- 
ened and darkened by turns as they stretch along the winding stream that brawls 
over its rocky bed. A nobler trio of forest pictures than these were never drawn, 
and they ought to make the fortune of THE ALDINE, as an Art Journal. The rest 
of the illustrations are of various degrees of merit. The literature is of a more 
varied character than that of most of the periodicals published in this country. 








